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Commercial Power Units 


T he development of freight and 

passenger transponation by air 
has set up new standards of power- 
plant performance. Packard in per- 
fecting Aviation Engines to a greater 
engineering and mechanical efficiency 
has provided outstanding power units 
for heavy commercial planes. 
Maximum in rated horsepower with 
minimum weight, Packard Aviation 
Engines achieve speed combined with 


economy of operation. Their records 
for utmost dependability under the 
most severe conditions reflect the ex- 
cess power and stamina which are 
built into every Packard Motor. 

Packard with a wealth of "air-wisdom” 
and engineering experience — -enjoying 
unsurpassed facilities and resources 
— is in a unique position to serve the 
growing needs of commercial aviation. 
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Propeller Accidents 

T WO PROMINENT people were recently seriously 
injured by stepping into the path of propellers while 
engines were being idled- In both cases the planes were 
multi-engined cabin planes but sucli accidents can also 
occur with single engined planes. Unfortunately no safe- 
guard has been devised and it is improbable that any safe 
guard can be devised which will make a whirling propeller 
fool proof. The danger will have to be avoided by con- 
stant attention and vigilance on the part of the personnel 
of the plane, and of the public. It will take a long time 
before the public realizes the invisible danger which can 
cause such instant destruction. In fact it will always he 
up to the personnel of the field to see that the passengers 
exercise proper caution. 

Especially in multi-engined planes, either fixed guards, 
or the stationing of men to warn people away from the 
propellers, is almost an essential requirement. If no 
guards are available a good rule is to keep the passenger.^ 
in the cabin until the engines can be stopped. In loading 
passengers into multi-engined planes it has been a practice 
in Europe to warm up the engines in the hangar or away 
from the loading ramp. Such a practice is advantageous 
in that it prevents the passengers witnessing the mechanics 
tinkering with the engines and also it makes loading safer. 
Cartoons such as are used by insurance companies to 
reduce industrial accidents might also be of value in keep- 
ing before the public’s mind the constant necessity of re- 
membering that propellers are dangerons- 


Advanced Training 

T he august issue of the Alexander Aircrafter, the 
house organ of the Alexander Aircraft Co., con- 
tains two good sugge.stions as to how flight training can l>e 
stimulated through Federal aid- The first of these is 
through greater training activity at every Army, Navy 
and National Guard air post. The second is through 
legislation which will permit the Army and Navy to pay 
properly accredited private schools to furnish primary 
training for future military cadets. 

It may seem strange to those who are not intimately 
aware of the present situation that a prominent manu- 
facturer of planes should ask for an increase of Federal 
aid at a time when flying schools are flourishing all over 
the country. When it is considered that many of the 
manufacturers’ planes are used for civilian training and 
none in military training the appeal for an increase in 
Federal stimulation of flying appears even more strange. 
The truth is. however, that much as we dislike to admit 
it the advanced training situation in this country is not 


satisfactory. To get a Federal license permitting the 
carrying of passengers for hire a pilot must have 200 hr. 
in the air. Even with the most economical equipment 
this is expensive and the average student has not even 
yet become reconciled to the cost of obtaining a limited 
commercial license which requires 50 hr. solo time. 

In times past most of the fliers got their training at 
the expense of the Government. A few, quite a few in 
fact, got their experience at the cost of their passengers 
under conditions which were not to be tolerated- At pres- 
ent the bam storming method of learning to fly is rapidly 
being closed down and there should be increased Govern- 
ment facilities for the training of men who wish to make 
piloting their career. Soloing and the instruction of 
private plane owners can be adequately handled by private 
schools but when it comes to running up the mileage 
necessary to get experience under all conditions the in- 
vestment is too great for the purse of the average man 
who wishes to make piloting a career. 


All Orders by Wire 

A n INTERESTING side-light on the present .hectic 
state of the aircraft industry is sho«n in a report 
from an accessory company. Its product has been on the 
market for some time and has been widely advertised, yet 
in spite of this every one of the twenty odd sales which 
the company has made this year lias been placed by a 
telegraphic order. The orders averaged over a thousand 
dollars a piece, but once having made up their minds to 
the purchase, the operators and owners of the aircraft 
to which the accessory was to be fitted were so impatient 
that they could not wait the extra day or so that a letter 
would take, and instead placed their order by wire. 

The experience of the company referred to could prob- 
ably Lie duplicated by many other concerns, ami it is sig- 
nifica.it not only as being, indicative of lack of planning 
by aiicraft operators, but also because it shows the meth- 
o.ls which must be adopted by sales organiations. Order- 
ing by telegraph or air mail is certainly following .Ameri- 
can business methods, but if aircraft operators really 
planned out the schedule of their work it would not he 
probable that twenty out of twenty orders would be placed 
by telegraph. If further proof were needed of the lack 
of matured plans, this brief dispatch would be sufficient. 

Until the operation of aircraft becomes more settled, 
however, such conditions will continue to exist, and the 
salesman of aircraft materials must realize that decisions 
are quickly made. Where time is lost the order often go« 
to a competitor. Those who are accustomed to work in 
more settled fields must find it hard to realize the methods 
prevalent in the aircraft field. 
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The National Air Races 

Arranged Program Includes Trans-Continental, International 
and Closed Course Races and an Aeronautical Exposition 


P RIZES totaline more than $200,000 will be 
awarded the winners of the 1928 National Air 
Races to be held at Mines Field, Los Angeles. 
Calif., in conjunction with the Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion, September 8-16 inclusive. This amount is three 
times greater than any previously offered, say of- 
ficials of the California Air Race Association, sponsor 
of the met which is sanctioned by the N. A. A. 

The prizes will be awarded to the place winners in 
transcontinental races from New York to Los An- 
geles, the Pan-American, the Canadian and the Cali- 
fornia derbies and the special events and closed course 
races, which will feature the nine-day meet. The 
California race association has offered $125,000 in 
cash prizes, it has been announced. In addition, the 
17 cities through which the pilots entered in the 
New York to Los Angeles derbies, must fly, have 
offered cash prizes for the various laps as well as 

The remainder of the awards consist of cash prizes 
and trophies contributed by both individuals and busi- 
ness houses, who are interested in advancing* the 
cause of aviation. Miss Elizabeth C. P. Miller, avia- 
tion enthusiast of Cleveland, O., has signified her 
intention of offering $5,000 in cash and a silver trophy, 
which are to be used as special awards in the trans- 
continental air races. These donations place Miss 
Miller at the head of the list of individual contribu- 
tors, officials of the association say, 

The cities that have contributed prizes for the 
transcontinental races are Harrisburg and McKees- 
port, Pa. ; Columbus, 0. ; Terre Haute. Ind. ; St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, Kan.; Oklahoma City, 



Okla.; Ft. Worth, Abiline, Midland, Pecos and El 
Paso, Tex.; Lordsburg, N. M,; Tucson and Yuma, 
Ariz. ; and Los Angeles. 

The largest amount in prize money and trophies 
will go to the winners of a free-for-all non-stop flight 



from New York to Los Angeles. Prizes totaling 
$22,500 will be awarded the winners in this event. 
Cash prizes and trophies valued at $40,000 will be 
distributed among the winners of three other New 
York to Los Angeles races. These three races are for 
three classes of planes and civilian flyers only will be 
allowed to enter. The Canadian derby from Windsor, 
Can., to Los Angeles will bring the winners $10,000 
in cash and trophies, as will the Pan-American derby 
starting at Mexico City, Mex. 

Two races from the San Francisco Bay region, air- 
line distance events, speed races around pylons, pur- 
suit races, parachute jumping contests, special events 
for Army, Navy and National Guard aviators, air 
line distance races and endurance record contests are 
some of the other events that are planned. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in cash 
prizes will be awarded for these and other contests. 

Fifteen hundred planes are expected to participate 
in the National Air Races this year. This estimate 
by air race officials is based upon the 3,500 requests 
for entry blanks that have been received already. 
More than 5,000 pilots and technicians are likewise 
expected to compete. This interest which is being 
displayed in the air races is also reflected in the 
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Aeronautical Exposition, which will be held at the 
time of the races. The exposition is likewise spon- 
sored by the California Race Association. 

The original plans for the exposition building, which 
i.s now under construction on a site adjoining Mines 
Field, were altered to provide 40,000 more square 
feet of floor space, so great has the influx of reserva- 
tions for display space been, it has just been an- 
nounced by Cliff Henderson, managing director of the 
1928 National Air Races and the Aeronautical Ex- 
position. Under the altered plans, the building will 
contain 200,000 square feet of floor space. It is to be 
500 ft. in length and 400 ft. in width. 

Plow Hitched to an F-\0 

Ground was broken for the exposition building 
three days before the planes on the 1928 Ford Re- 
liability Tour arrived at Mines Field. Disregarding 
the usual spade, the ceremony was conducted with 
the use of a plow hitched to the tail of a Fokker 
monoplane. Dr. T. C. Young of Glendale, director of 
the Oilifornia Development Assn., and a pioneer in 
aviation development in the West, who is a member 
of the executive committee for the 1928 air races and 
the exposition, guided the plow as the plane taxied 
across the field. Dick Ferris, another pioneer of 
aviation in the West, who staged Southern Califor- 
nia’s first aviation meet in 1911, was among the hon- 
ored guests on this occasion. 

Among those who have already reserved space for 
exhibits during the exposition are the Westinghouse 
Electric (^., the Wright Aeronautical Corp., the Irv- 
ing Airchute Co., the Eclipse Manufacturing Co., A. 
G. Spaulding a)id Co., the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co., the Gordon and Ferguson Co., the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., the Douglas Co., the Advance Aircraft 
Co., Fairchild Aviation Corp. and Subsidiaries, the 
Curtis-Robertson Co., the Federal Aircraft Co., the 
Lockhead Co. and the Kinner .'\irplane and Motor 

A number of oil companies have also reserved space. 
Among them are the Richfield Oil Co., the Associated 


Oil Co., the Standard Oil Co., the Union Oil Co., the 
Shell Oil Co. and the Texaco Oil Co. Space is also 
being provided for several exhibits by manufacturers 
of articles in fields foreign to the aeronautical in- 
dustry as the results of their urgent requests. 

To govern exhibits at the exposition, the race as- 
sociation has evloved a set of rules telling of the 
character of the displays that may be shown, the 



Dr. T. C. Young handling a plocv hitched to a Fokker 
F-10 and breaking ground at Mines Field, Inglewood, 
near Los Angeles, Calif. 


various departments, fees, allotment of space, the 
shipment and receipt of goods, installation of exhibits, 
removal of goods, the care of spaces, information con- 
cerning passes insurance, registration and power. 
This information is contained in the application 
blanks for space at the exposition, which are issued 
by the association, and may be obtained by writing 
to the California AirRace Association. 

(Continued on page 424; 



An architect's sketch showing MinesField, Los Angeles, as it will appear for the National Air Races. Lowe 
right, a section of the exposition building. 
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Modern Nlanagement 
fhe Industry 


By Edwin R. Douglas 

CcHSUlting Eugiuitr 


D uring his life the human being passes through 
the stages of infancy, adolescence, maturity, old 
age, each well dehn^, and each terminated by a 
period of critical change. This seems to be true, likewise, 
of all human institutions and inventions, The auto- 
mobile industry, in thirty years, has passed through these 
stages to seeming maturity. The airplane is started on the 
same course. At this time the airplane industry is passing 
from childhood to adolescence, from the experimental and 
amateur stage of limited hand building to intensive, well- 
planned, fast-growing production. Optimists are prophesy- 
ing for it as great things as have befallen its predecessor 
—or greater! WTiat, then, may this infant learn from 
the history of its older brother? 

In twenty or thirty years the airplane industry will 
doubtless be wide-spread, well-standardized, settled, but 
at this moment of youth it is plastic to receive any form 
impressed on it. Not merely is the time opportune, it is 
pregnant, for in the next two or three years there will 
be fixed the trend that will determine the future for 
most of those concerns and individuals now in this field. 
Along the way of the automobile, how many are the 
names, once well-known, now fading in memory or for- 
gotten ! How few are still on the course, who started a 
quarter-century ago! Survival of the fittest? Yes; sur- 
vival of those who by foresight, courage and energy 
prepared the way for their Visions to become Realities. 
Likewise, those airplane and engine builders who, having 
measurably solved the questions of experiment and design, 
shall now best anticipate the future, provide the founda- 
tion for capital, mould their organizations in the forms 
of eoDnomy and efficiency — these are the ones who will 
be strong on the course, 
whose names will be known, 
twenty and thirty years 
from now. Those who do 
these things less well are 
the ones who will drop by 
the way and be forgotten. 

What, then, shall the in- 
dividual builder do, now, 
to prepare for this future? 

What more than he has, and 
is, does he need to have, 
and be? In candor it must 
be admitted that the men 
who are now producing air- 
planes are, with few excep- 
tions, untrained in the or- 
ganization and administra- 
tion of large industries. 

They are flying men rather 
than production men ; their 


minds and hearts are in the air, and in wing-sections and 
stress calculations, rather than in manufacturing-schedules, 
stock-minimums, and production-quotas. This was neces- 
sary and well for a while, but the time is now arrived 
when the latter questions must receive full consideratioil. 
Though not forgetting his heaven-learned id^s, the for- 
ward-looking airplane builder must open his heart and 
train his mind and his organization to ways which, though 
by comparison sordid and earth-bound, are vital for the 
growth and continuance of his industry. 

Production, Costs and Profits 

It is the desire of every business executive to carry on 
his operations in peace and security, to conserve his capit^, 
to promote the welfare of his employees, to satisfy his 
customers, and to make a respectable profit. The last is 
the focus of all the others. The attainment of these 
diverse objectives, from the first to the last, rests on an 
underlying something vaguely called good management. 
It has been, in the past, a sort of heaven-sent gift, which 
most men lacked, in which a few excelled. This, to_ a 
considerable extent, it always will be, but some of its 
principles have in late years been uncovered. The applica- 
tion of these principles in American industry during the 
last two decades has led to tremendous advances, to the 
more general attainment of all those objecrives named 
above, and to American supremacy in many lines. 

Through these principles runs a common element whi<* 
it will be the purpose of these articles to examine. This 
element is exact, centralized knowledge. Modern man- 
agement is founded on this, on the exact knowledge of 
what is to be done, how it 
is to he done, by whom it 
is to be done, when it is to 
be done, and, finally, that 
it is so done. Let us, then, 
enquire through what chan- 
nels this specialized knowl- 
edge has been applied to the 
attainment of these business 
objectives and the increase 
of profits. 

Profit or loss in any 
transaction is the difference 
between the cost of the 
commodity and the price at 
which it sells. To be a true 
index, this figure must in- 
clude every element which 
contributes to the actual re- 
sult. These elements are 
(CouHnued on page 434) 



The Repair of Damaged 
Fuselage Members 


Bv C. L. Ofenstein 


A ' the present time when practically all airplanes 
being built have welded tubular steel fuselages, the 
questions "what shall I do when I have a buckled 
fuselage tube?” and, "how shall I repair or replace a 
broken fuselage tube?” are frequently asked. Since a 
part of the repair work will be done with the oxy-acetylene 
torch, a brief description of the ivelding process is here- 
with given. 

The welding of steel tubes consists in heating the two 
adjoining ends to a white heat, about 2200 deg. F., and 
while at this temperature fusing the metal of the welding 



wire with the metal of the joint ends until the joint is 
filled. This requires considerably more experience and skill 
than is believed by a great many people. Since the melting 
point of steel is approximately 2500 deg. F,, the welder 
IS working within a few hundred degrees of this most of 
the time. Every degree of heat over 1600 deg. applied to 
steel may be injurious to it because it bums out the car- 
bon, thus reducing the strength of the steel. This may 
proceed to a point where most of the carbon has been 
removed, in which case the strength of the steel has been 
reduced to a dangerous value. When a welded joint is 
heated to too high a temperature it usually presents a 
porous appearance. The burning out of the carbon is in- 
dinated by sparks flying from the joint. Since the temper- 
ature of tile joint is judged solely by the color, the tollow- 
i:^ table is given, the temperatures being in degrees 
Fahrenheit: 

1 100° — Dark Red 
1200®— Cherry 
1500°— Bright Red 
1700° — Orange 
1800° — Lemon 
2000°— Light Yellow 
2200°— White 


The joint itself is usually not as strong as the tubes 
were before welding because it is a cast structure. The 
material adjacent to the weld for approximately an inch 
on either side is also weakened becau.se it is annealed. The 


tensile strength of a joint should not be calculated for 
more than 80 per cent, of that of the tubes. 

Certain members, due to their method of manufacture 
should not be welded. These are (1) members which de- 
pend on cold working for their strength such as stream 
line wires; (2) members which depend on heat treatment 
for their strength such as bolts and man^ types of axles 
and (3) brazed joints, because the brazing material will 
penetrate the fused steel and weaken it. 

If a fuselage tube is buckled or bent and is not cracked 
or split it may be straightened quite easily. After it has 
been straightened, the straightened part will be stronger 
than it was originally because of the cold work done on 
it. A steel screw "D" clamp, three blocks of hardwood 
and a long piece of wood stronger than the tube in bend- 
ing, are required. The blocks should be made by boring a 
hole, the diameter of the tube, through large blocks and 
then sawing them in halt. The arrangement is shown in 
the sketch Fig. 1. 

If the tube has a small local failure such as a dent, it 
should be repaired by placing two blocks, made as before 
described, directly over the dent. Pressure applied to 
the blocks by means of the steel “D” clamp will restore 
the tube to its correct shape. 

It should be remembered that a bent or dented fuselage 
tube which takes compression is practically worthless 
since it has lost most of its strength as a column. 

In the event that a tube is bent and split it may either be 
straightened or cut out. If it is straightened and allowed 

Jk Jk 

Reenforeemeot 
^8' 'onq - opfreu,. 


Fiq. Z. 

to remain in use it should be reenforced by a tube of larger 
diameter which has been sawed in two lengthways, placed 
around it and welded in position. The ends of the reen- 
forcing tube should be as close to the ends of the damaged 
member as permissible without the possibility of injuring 
the end fittings during the welding operation. 

If the tube is split and is cut out, or is broken and cut 
out, it may be replaced by two methods (1) by the use of 
a tube of the same size and with internal reenforcements, 
(Fig. 2), or (2) by the use of a larger tube, slipped over 
{Continued on page 430) 
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\^orsair 


Special Plane Built for Assistant Secretary Warner Has Many Novel 
Features Including a Folding Desk 


T he new “Corsair” biplane recently delivered by the 
Chance Vought Corp., of Long Island City, N. Y., 
to Hon. Edward P. Warner, assistant secretary of 
the Navy for aeronautics, is probably the first “flying 
office” in the country. A folding desk, compartments for 
reading and writing materials and other necessities for 
conducting business are installed in the after cockpit 
making it possible for Secretary Warner to attend to many 
of his official duties while flying from place to place. 

Delivery of Assistant Secretary Warner’s plane is part 
of a contract for 135 Corsairs which are now being pro- 
duced for the U- S. Naval and Marine Corps Air Service 
by the Vought Corporation. Like the production planes 
it is powered with a Pratt & Whitney 3Vasp engine de- 
veloping 400 hpp at 1900 r. p- m. The Vought Company 
was the first to adopt air cooled engines for its planes and 
the Corsair has been designed around the Wasp engine. 
It may be said that both plane and engine were designed 
for each other because of the close co-operation of the 
two companies in the development of airplane projects. 

Excepting the landing gear, which is interchangeable, 
the new plane is practically a duplicate of the standard 
Vought Corsair seaplane which holds four world records 
for speed. It is however, specially finished and equipped 
and in appearance is probably one of the most beautiful 
planes in the country. Fuselage, struts and landing gear 
are finished in blue and wings in natural cream color. 
Side fuel tanks, engine cowling and landing gear wheels 
are of polished aluminum. On the side of the fuselage 
the Secretary's insignia, consisting of anchor and four 


Virnj oj the desk fitted in Assistant Secretary learner's 
"Corsair" 

stars in blue on a white background has been inserted. 

The desk is built in the forward portion of the rear 
cockpit and when opened provides ample space for writ- 
ing. A compartment in the rear of the desk is used for 
stationary, letters and periodicals and a leather pen and 
pencil case in the center is also provided. The writing 
(Continued on farje 434) 




Front qmrter tdew of Assistant Secretary IVarncr's Vought "Corsair” 
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Performance Calculation 


and Sli 


ipstream 


Effect 


By J. M. GwiNN, Jr. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corf. 


T he con'’entional method of allowing for the 
increa.se in parasite drag due to slipstream, viz., 
calculating the slipstream velocity and increasing 
the drag of parts in it accordingly, is a tedious process. 
It must be repeated for every speed and altitude and if 
calculated for climbing condition, i.e., wide open throttle, 
the resulting power required curves are incorrect for cal- 
culations of flight conditions other than full throttle. 
Furthermore, if the propeller characteristics arc changed 
the j)Ower required curves must be corrected for the 
change in sHpsteam. 

The method used by some, of having a general efficiency 
curve for propellers, which curve, derived from flight tests, 
includes decrease in effective thrust due to increased drag 
from the slijistream is much simpler, but is inflexible and 
does not give the designer an opportunity to determine 
the effect on performance of changing the pro|)eller 
characteristics. 

Allows Plotting of Pou'cr Required 


A method of slipstream correction that is approximately 
theoretically correct, and which is applied to the power 
available curve rather than the power required curve is 
derived. This correction allows the plotting of power 
required without slipstream correction, which curve is 
correct for use with any propeller or engine powe. The 
power available at various speeds is then calculated from 
the propeller characteristics, and the values obtained mul- 
tiplied by the factor b. 


Where B 


A 


K 


.93aK 

A 

= the propeller disc area in sq. ft, 

= the fraction of the total parasite dr^ in- 
cluding wing section drag which is in the 
propeller slipstream. This fraction varies 
slightly for a given propeller with varia- 
tions in speed but the error entailed in 
assuming it constant is far less than the 
error in the assumptions of parasite drag 
co-efficients and interference, 

= the parasite drag of the airplane at one 
mile per hour in air of a density of 
32.2#/cu. ft. 

W 125 

= ( )* for monoplanes and 

S V« 

W 125 

= { •)' for average biplanes 

S 1.2^' 

= weight of airplane 

= span of wing (average span for biplanes) 


Dp = parasite drag of airplane in pounds 
To = thrust required for climb in pounds 
C = rate of climb in fcet/roin. 

CW 


(2) Total drag — Thrust = Di -j- D„ -f- To 
D, = Kp [aV.= -i- (l-a)V«] 

Substitute ( 1 ) for V,- 
2aT 

Dp = Kp ( -f V>) 

2.151A 
Substituting in (2) 

2aT K 

T = Di -I h K V“ -t- Tc 

2.151A 
Solving for T 

D, -1- K V* 4- Tc 

T = 

2aK 

2.151A 

V 

Multiplying thru by converts this l 

power 375 

D,V K V* ToV 


375 


= 375 375 


375 




The left hand side of (3) is power required 
for flight. Pro,. 

The first term of the numerator of the right 
side is induced horse power, P,, the second 
term parasite horse power Pp and the third 
term power available for climb P, all calcu- 
lated without slipstream effect. 

(3) then may be written 
Let P„ = Power available from propellor 


B 

P,» = Pro, when P„, includes power for 
P|+Pp+Pc 


B 

Multiplying thru by B 

(Continued on page 432) 
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The National Air Tour 

John P. JTood Pilots a PPhirlwind Powered ITaco 10 to First Place 
JFith a Total Score of 27,013.4 P oints 

By John T. Nevill 

Aviation RtpresmloOve uAlh Ihe Tour 


P USHED by the tail winds that have helped them 
around the major portion of an arduous route of 
approximately 6.S00 mi., 26 airplanes comprising the 
1928 National Air Tour, landed on Ford Airport, De- 
troit, Saturday afternoon, July 28. With excellent records 
indelibly demonstrating the reliability of American air- 
craft, 24 of the 25 competing craft, all of which took off 
from Ford Airport June 30, successfully negotiated the 
trying flight and came to rest at their destination at the 
appointed time. One among the 25 dropped out of the 
contest in Oklahoma, after the pilot had experienced diffi- 
culty in obtaining parts for his Americanized foreign en- 
gine. Through the courtesy of the War Department, two 
Army planes, a Curtiss "Falcon,” flown by Capt. Gale 
Breen, and a tri-motored Fokker, piloted by Lieut. Frank 
B. Tyndall, accompanied the commercial entrants. 

Held Lead From the Start 

With a total of 27.013,4 points for airplane efficiency 
and reliability. John Paul Wood, of Wausau, Wis„ flying 
a Waco 10 biplane, powered by a Wright JS engine, was 
declared winner of the tour classic. Wood took the lead 
on the first of the 32 legs included in the Tour route, and 
never lost it. As victor in the event he was awarded the 
Edsel B. Ford airplane reliability trophy, annually pre- 
sented to the Tour winner, and ®,500 as the first of 10 
cash prizes awarded by the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
sponsors of the Tour. Presentation of the trophy was 
made by William B. Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford 


Motor Co, at a "trophy dinner” held at the Hotel Starter 
on the night of the finish. 

Other prize winners in the event were as follows : 



In addition, the Board of Commerce awarded $200 to 
every pilot completing the Tour and not listed among the 
first ten winners. 


Prizes totalling $3,750 were offered by Reid. Murdoch 
& Co. of Chicago, A. C. Spark Plug Co., of Flint, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Wausau, Wis., one of the tour 
stops. The Reid, Murdoch prize, $1,000 in cash, went to 
Wood, high scorer in the classic. The A C Spark Plug 
Co. offered three cash prizes to the first three winners in 
^e Tour, providing those winners used A C plug? 
throughout the Tour. Wood was disqualified for the 
first prize, one of $1,000, because his engine was equipped 
with B G plugs, instead of A C. Frank Hawks and 
Randy Page, second and third winners, were awarded 
$500 and ^50, respectively, by the A C Company. 

Jack Atkinson, of Gary, Ind., pilot of Monocoupe, num- 
ber 29, was presented with a check for $1,000 awarded 
by residents of Wausau, as winner of the "Air Mayor of 
Wausau” contest. This prize went to the pilot who ac- 
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cumulated the most votes for leg flights during the Tour. 
Ballots, containing votes numbering from 10 to 1,000, 
were given the pilots for each flight over the route. Dur- 
ing the early part of the Tour through a misunderstand- 
ing, ballots were given for each passenger flight over legs 
or from airports visited on the Tour. 

Scores of the remaining 14 contestants, upon comple- 
tion of the Tour, were as folows: 



One outstanding feature of the 1928 Tour was that 
Mrs. Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, of Memphis, Tenn,, in 
completing the difficult route, had accomplished the long- 
est flight ever flown in this country by man or woman, 
using a plane of that class. With the exception of one leg, 
from Marfa, Tex,, to El Paso, during which she was a 
^ssenger in the Ford flown by Hawks, Mrs. Omlie 
piloted her tiny plane over the entire course. 

A detailed account of the last nine legs of the Tour 
follows : 

Two planes that were left behind on preceding hops 
caught up with the tour at Great Falls, again bringing the 
total number of competing craft to 24. One of tiiese pi- 
lots, George B. Peck, of entry number 14, a Travel Air, 
powered by a Ryan-Siemens 9, had been left behind in E! 
Paso, Texas, 11 days before, when his engine developed 
magneto trouble. The other man to rejoin the tour was 
Jack Atkinson, pilot of Monocoupe number 29, who had 
delayed his departure from Portland because of illness. 
Both Peck and Atkinson had checked in their planes at the 
various leg stops, leaving them in the competition for the 
Tour prizes. With the arrival of Atkinson and Peck 
only one of the 25 planes that left Detroit June 30 was 
out of the contest. Atkinson and Peck landed on the 
Vance Airport at Great Falls late Saturday afternoon, in 
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plenty of time to take off with the rest of the planes the 
following morning. 

The tour planes began the 24th leg of the cruise on Sun- 
day morning, July 22. Two legs, totalling 472 mi. com- 
prised the day's flying. The first, a 326 mi, hop to Froid, 
Mont., was made in the forenoon. Every one of the pilots 
made perfect scores on that leg. 

On the preceding day's flying the touring planes, wing- 
ing their way from Missoidi, Mont,, to Great Falls, had 
crossed the Rockies, leaving behind them the last of the 
hundreds of miles of mountainous country successfully 



John P. IVood in front of his IVkirlsvind potcered 
Waco 10 


negotiated since the Tour struck its first mountains in 
West Texas. Now, well on their way on the "home 
stretch” and toward the end of the lon^ aerial trek they 
were over the rolling farm lands and plains of the eastern 
Northwest. With the passing of the mountains and 
deserts, section lines again became the pilots' aid to navi- 
gation. 

To Froid, a little town of but 500 persons, goes the 
gilded banner for the excellent way it handled the Tour 
visit. Despite the population of the town, approximately 
12,000 persons were present on Schnitzler Field. Local 
committeemen stated they had fiocked into town from 
more than 200 mi. around to witness the arrival and de- 
(Conlimird on tone 422) 


BY NATIONAL AIR TOUR PLANES 
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Aero Chamber of Commerce 
Holds Its Annual Meeting 

• Lester D. Gardner is Elected President and 
Changes in By-Laws Are Adopted 

NItW YORK, X. V- — Tlie Aenmautical Chamber o{ Commerce of Amer- 
ica, at its atmuai meeting, held in tliis city Juiy 31, elected iieiv officers and a 
new board of directors, and adopted changes in the By-Laws, which will 
permit the organiration to meet the changed conditions and keep pace with 
the growth of the industry. The new officers eiected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Lester D. Gardner ; vice-president (Eastern Division) F. B. Rentscnler ; 



Mahoney Opening 
St. Louis Factory 

Total Brougham Production to 
be 30 Monthly -with 
New Plant 


ST. LOUIS, MO-— Prepared to begin 
immediate production of planes in the now 
nearly-completed 5100,000 factory at 
Aiiglum, SL Louis County, the new 
Mahoney Ryan Aircraft Corp., capitalised 
at 51,750,000, plans at first to turn out 10 
Rvan Broughams per month. The Mahoney 
Aircraft Corp. of San Diego, Calif., which 
will continue production, will bring the 
mcMithly Brougham turn out to 30 or more 




Civil Service to Give 
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Hesselbach Flies 
4 Hours in Glider 

Makes Flight at Cape Coil; School 
Planned to Open There 
August 15 


Capt. Land Named 
Air Fund Adviser 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Ac- 



a short 9 min, °rsel ^ide inTbox^fm 


out over the white cep, of the Bey. t'fth' liEhBer™alS'f"lltillf 

Forced Down at WellTleet 

Hesselbach’s altimeter showed he had in charge of the flights at the school, 
gained a maximum height of 350 ft- in his which it is announced will open about 

a speed of 50 m.p.h. in his light craft. The group. The school is being sponsored by 


Designs Rotor Plane 
Requiring Low Power 


gpiii 

Wright hL left for Ponca Gty to super- 

te™eqXed iTIhrbuilding o1 th°e"wright 

80 ft and it will weigh approximately 8,500 

:Sr,3S^;"h.'"”' 

Embry-Riddle Adds 
3 New Pilots to Staff 
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Whirlwind Engines in Use 
Reported to Total 2,000 


Aero Industries 
Growing Rapidly 


Increasing Distribution Necessitates Provision 
of Adequate Facilities for Servicing 

PATERSON, N. J. — Approximately 2,000 Wright Whirlwind engines are 
now in operation in America, and this number is increasing steadily according 
to a statement made recently by Guy Vaughan, vice-president and general 
manager of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. of Paterson. About 18 months 
ago when the greatest part of the production of the Wright company was 
bdng absorbed by Government contracts, service work on Wright engines 
in the field was well taker, care of by the orgaiiizatioi. consisting at that time 
of Ed Mulligan, Ken Boedecker, Doc Kinkadc, and Andy Hufford. These 

four men together covered the country, 


taking care of ttie engines m service, in- 
structing the personnel of Army and Navy 
air stations in their care and operation, and 
snpervising such overhaul work as was 
done at the factory. 

Within a little more than one year the 
Service Staff has grown from the group 
to an organized force of more than 50 men, 
16 constantly in the field, and 31 en- 
gaged in overhaul work at the factory, as 
w'ell as an office force for individual orders 
and correspondence relating to this im- 
portant phase of the work. The Service 
Department is under the direction of Ken- 
neth J. Boedecker, as service manager. 

In discussing the situation resulting from 
the increased distribution of Whirlwind 
engines; Mr. Vaughan said: 

"We must provide additional facilities 
for Che adequate servicing of these engines. 
To accomplish this end a comprehensive 
survey is being made of the entire country 
with the view of establishing parts dealers 
and approved Wright service stations at all 

To Employ Wright Expert 

"Parts Dealers will carry complete stocks 
of parts and will have m their employ at 
least one man who has our unqualified 
recommendation as an expert Wright 
mechanic Approved service stations will 
carry stocks of the most commonly re- 
quired parts and, like the parts dealer, must 
employ at least one man who has our 
recommendation as an expert Wright 
mechanic. Both classes of representation 
will have their places of business at or 
adjacent to flying fields, the parts dealers, 
of course, being at the larger fields. 

"Ehie to the great number of requests 
for our franchise, in some cases from ID 
to IZ applicants from a single city, we are 
enabled to exercise tbe greatest care in 
making our selections. The granting of a 
franchise is dependent not only upon the 
character and responsibility of the appli- 
cants but upon their status of mdependence 
which enables them to give impartial 
service to all users of Wright ei^ines. 

"The superior type of representation we 
plan on having is indicated by the stand- 
ing of the three parts dealers we have al- 
ready appointed, who are as follows : 
Pacific Aeromotive Corp., 3417 Angeles 
Mesa Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. ; Stout 
Air Services, Darbom, Mich., and Ah 
Associates, Int, Curtiss Field, ll I,, N. Y 


10,000 Ft. Delayed 
Drops Ccdled Safe 

DAYTON, O. —Through the 
use of electrically timed motion 
pictures, the Army Air Corps En- 
gineers at Wright Field, have 
found that a man-sized dummy 
falling from an airplane with a 
service type parachute strapped to 
it in conventiona] manner does not 
gain any speed after the first 1,500 
ft of unarrested decent. 

Drops of up to 3.000 ft. have 
been made by them before open- 
ing the parachute. These drops 
have all been without any ill M- 
fects on the jumper; and it is now 
indicated by the experiments with 
dummies that delayed drops of 

even 10,000 ft. might be made suc- 
cessfully. 

It has been suggested that 
pilots forced to leave their planes 
in an air battle might drop great 
distances before opening their 
chutes in order to foil the attempt 
of an enemy pilot to follow a^ 
fire upon them as they hung in 
the air. 


Efficiency of Szekely 
Eng^ine Proved in Tests 

HOLLAND, MICH.— A series of 
service tests of the Szekely SR-3 radial 
airraoled engine liave been conducted re- 
cently by the 0. Z. Szekely Corp^ of 
Holland, hfich., which is now produemg 
the power plant. The SR-3 ei^ne has a 
bore of 4 1/8 in. and a stroke of 4 3/5 
in. It develops 40 hp., at 1800 r.p.m, 

In one of the tests James Williams, pres- 
ident of the Niles Aircraft Corp., Niles. 
Mich, flew from Niles to Holland and 
return, a distance of 184 mi, in I hr, and 
40 min. The engine performed perfectly 
and Williams was particularly gratified 
with the smooth running qmlities shown. 

A previous test conducted by Carl Lut- 
zenberger was a cross country flight from 
Holland to Erie, a distance of approxi- 
mately 425 mi. This was made in 4 hr. 


Dept, of Commerce Receives 
lOu Applications Daily for 
Pilots’ Licenses 


WASHINGTON. D. C— The infant 
aviation industry in America has already 
developed into a 81,000,000 a year giant 
and the Department of Commerce is being 
swamped with applications for pilods li- 
censes. Based on applications received at 
the Department, a conservative estimate in- 
dicates that at least $100,000,000 is being 
spent in the manufacture of planes, con- 
struction of airports, and transportation of 
mails and passengers over established 

Public interest in aviation has increased 
so rapidly in the two years since the pas- 
sage of the Air Commerce Act that fa- 
cilities of the Department’s aeronautics 
branch have been strained to meet de- 
mands. Applications for licenses are pour- 
uig in now at the rate of approximately 
100 a day. The Department now has 6177 
applications pending, while 4292 persons 
have been authorized to fly in interstate 
commerce. 

Now 1,265 Airports 

Building of airports is rapidly becoming 
a big industry. In the past year an aver- 
age of 75 airports a month was estab- 
lished. There are now 1265. Air mail 
routes have grown from 218 mi. ten years 
ago to 10,816 mi. this month and 4,000 ad- 
ditional miles are expected to be opened 
this year. Lowering of air mail charges 
is expected to greatly aid the service. 

Established airways for mail and pas- 
sengers now total 29, with a total of 11,763 
mi. and many miles of extensions are 

of railroads into air transportation, this 
service is expected to soon become one of 
the most important forms of transporta- 

There are 130 air manufacturing com- 
panies now, compared with only SO a year 
ago. There were 1995 planes last year 
with an aggregate value of $14,504,999, and 
it is now believed that about 6,000 planes 
will be turned out this year. Flying 
schools now number 307, as compared with 


Pioneer Gets New Contract 

NEW YORK. N. Y.-All Challenger 
airplanes will be equipped with the new 
small-size air speed indicators built by 
the Pioneer Instrument Co. as per the 
terms of a one-year contract recently 
awarded to that company. The manu- 
facturers of the Challenger, Kreider- 
Rcisner Aircraft Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
have used Pioneer compasses as stand- 
ard equipment on all planes built at their 
factory since they entered the industry. 
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Monocoupe Sales 
Record Is Made 

Sells 33 of the Velie Powered 
Monoplanes in 90 
Days 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.-Organized 
in April of this year to handle monocoupes 
in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada and Utah, the Monoplane Sales Co., 
Los Angeles, has set up a selling record of 
more than passing interest. The Mono- 
coupe is manufactured by the Mono Air- 
craft, Inc., of Moline, III. 

With no organization other than Mr. 
James Carpenter, the distributor, and Mr. 
John Hinchey, General Salesman, this con- 
cern has made 33 sales of Monocoupc 
monoplanes in a period of approximately 
90 days from the date of taking the dis- 
tributorship. A carload of these planes a 
week is now being distributed in western 
territory. 

Many of the Buyers Amateurs 
Many of the buyers of Monocoupes are 
amateur fliers or business men, and two of 
the 33 sold thus far are to women. All 
dealers are giving a special reduced rate on 
flying lessons to the purchasers of Mono- 
coupe planes, thus m^ing it practical for 
anyone to buy such a plane, even though 
he may never have flown previously. 

Although the sales made thus far have 
all been on a cash basis a plan has been 
worked out whereby it will be possible to 
buy these planes for $1000 down with a 
year to pay the balance. 

Hundreds of applicatimis have been re- 
ceived for dealerships in Western Terri- 
tory, but these franchises are being care- 
fully awarded. California dealers being 
established first, the outer territory being 
built up to gradually, 

In handling sales through the dealers the 
Monoplane Sales Co. in plans and adver- 
tising is cooperating with the Velie organ- 
ization. Dealers themselves are given con- 
siderable freedom in the matter of sales 
and service methods and storage facilities 
which may be provided. 

Lincoln Company Orders 25 
Lincoln Airlines holds the Los Angeles 
dealer contract and has arranged to take 
25 Monocoupc planes as rapidly as they 
can be delivered from the factory, T. 
Oaude Ryan has taken the San Diego 
dealership. His first plane has been de- 
livered and he has two a month on order. 
Summitt Aircraft Co., well known oper- 
ators of San Francisco, have taken the 
Northern California territory, have bought 
six planes outright and are arranging to 
take a carload a week in the future. This 
company is under the direction of H. M. 
Holland and Hugh Shippey, former navy 
men and well-known western fliers. Car- 
diff and Peacock have purchased six planes 
and will distribute the Monocoupe in 
Bakersfield. George A. Carey of National 
Airlines is the Fresno dealer. William J. 


Joins Byrd 



Dean C, Smith, veteran mast pilot on the 
Hew York-Cleveland route, has joined the 
Byrd Expedition, Smith wilt be the fourth 
pilot on the Aniarctie venture. 


Angels and a Mr. Lyons, multi-milliwiaire, 
are handling the plane at San Bernardino, 
operating off the Tri-Crty Airport. John 
M. Burnley, of Pomona has bought two 
and is to handle the Pomona territory. 
Homer W, Bodum, Long Beach, Calif., 
Velie and Piercc-ArTow automobile dis- 
tributor, has purchased one plane and or- 
dered five for distribution in Long Beach. 


Air Associa«tes Sets 
Avian Sales Record 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— What is believed 
to be a record sale is reported by Air As- 
sociates, Inc., four Avro Avians equipped 
with Handley-Page slotted wings, being 
delivered in a space of five days. Pur- 
chasers of the planes were Frank Tallman, 
Garrison Silleck, C. V, Bob, all of New 
York City, and R. C. Love of Pittsburgh, 
.All four intend to use the .Avians as pri- 
vate sports planes. 

Air Associates has received, in all, six 
of the Avians from .A. V, Roc and Co„ 
Ltd,, of Manchester, England. Two will 
arrive weekly under the contract which 
will insure 20 of the planes arriving here 
within 10 weeks. 


Adv. Address Corrected 


Incorrect addresses have been given twice 
in the advertisement of Capt. Richard Dun- 
can, author of Air Navigation and Mete- 
orology, which is now running in Aviatiok. 
The correct address is 346 East 51st Street, 
c/o T. Marr, distributor. A review of 
Captain Duncan’s bonk will be found in 
this issue under "Reviews.’' 


Form Company to 
Build Flying Boats 

Production Soon to Be Started 
by New Firm in 
Hialeah, Fla. 

MIAMI, FLA. — In view of the fact 
that there arc very few factories in the 
country making flying boats, a com- 
pany has been organized in Miami to 
manufacture that style of plane. Tbe 
company is known as the Southern 
Conunercial Aircraft Corp. A factory 
building, 65 by 300 ft, has been leased 
ill Hialeah, a suburb of Miami, together 
with 20 acres for hangars and a landing 
and testing field. Production will begin 
immediately. The first plane is expected 
to be turned out in 45 days. 

Tbe company later will make land 
planes, but at first will specialize in 
the flying boat, which is a three-pas- 
senger and pilot cabin biplane, to be 
called tbe Southern Sea Hawk. 

F. J. Somers, Miami aviator, is secre- 
tary of the corporation; Walter M. 
Krouse, manager of the Rilz Hotel, 
is president, and Merle H. Krouse, his 
son, an aviator, is vice-president and 
treasurer. W. J. Snyder of Fort Lau- 
derdale is interested in the corporation. 
Financing has been completed. Floyd 
Copeland, formerly designing engineer 
with the Swallow company, as designer 
of the boat. 

"There are 62 companies in the 
United States making airplanes and 
only one of these is making flying 
boats," Mr. Somers said. "We will 
manufacture a plane using a Wright- 
Whirlwind engine. Our plane will be 
sold for $7,000." 

First Milwaukee Show 
Has Large Attendance 

MH.WAUKEE, WIS.-.Approximately 
7,000 persons per day visited the first 
aircraft show ever held in this city in 
progress last week at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. Large attendance over the entire 
week gave proof of the public interest in 
the event. 

On display with various types of com- 
mercial planes sold in Wiscczisin are also 
two small planes under construction by 
Milwaukee young men who are members 
of the Light Plane Club, One naxioplane, 
completed except for connecting controls, 
was built by Arthur Paukner, the other 
is the work of Roman Maliszewski. 

Other entires include two old Army 
training planes by Oayton Sager of the 
Milwaukee Air Transit Ca, two light com- 
fflcreial planes of the Travel Air company 
by the Midwest Air Transport Co., Madi- 
son, a Pheasant biplane by Sylvester Witt- 
man of Fond du Lac, Wis., and an Amer- 
ican Eagle by the Halcrbolf Flying Ser- 
vice, Milwaukee. Accessories are dis- 
played in booths around the arena. 
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Friendship Bought 
By Air Sportsman 

LEROY, N. Y.— Donald Woi^- 

port^CTe ol 143 aerw”!^* pur- 
chased the trans-Atlantic Fokker 

Wilmer Stulz. Louis Gordon, and 
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space possible for his discussion of the 


Ohio State Aero 
Group Organized 

Maimfacturers and Operators 
Association Formed to Pro- 
mote Commercial Aviation 
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Wdding o^r' mgh cifromfu Sl«i^ by w] 
B. Miller of the Union Carbide and Car- 
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Three PN-12 Records 
Recognized by F. A. I. 




Translation from L8 Aeronautique, Dec., 
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New 24 Cylinder Engine 
Develops High Power 
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Improve Fokker 
Super Universal 

Four Planes to Be Used in the 
Rockies by National 
Parks Airvjays 

HASBROUCK HEIGHTS. N. J. — ' 
Several improvements have been incorpor- 
ated into the new model Fokker Super 
Universal Monoplane, manufactured by the 
Atlantic Aircraft Corp., of Hasbrouck 
Heights, and deliveries are being made on 
an order of four of the new model planes 
for National Parks Airways, Inc., of Salt 
Lake City. Utah. 

Equipped with a Pratt 4 Whitney 
''Wasp" engine, the new Fokker Super 
Universal has a high speed of 140 mi, per 
hr. and a climb of more than 1,000 ft. per 
min, with full load. In the new model the 
engine has been moved forward so that a 
complete fire wall is now installed between 
engine and pilot, and all engine accessories 
have been mounted in front of that wall. 
Practically all woodwork has been elimi- 
nated from the front of the cabin forward. 
Vision from pilot’s cockpit has been im- 
proved by slight re-location of the enclosed 
top and the cockpit has been made slightly 
wider providing more room for the pilot 
and his companion. 

Upholstered Cross Seats 

On the National Parks Airways planes 
there is a comfortable fully upholstered 
cross seat for the fifth and sixth passenger 
at the rear end of the cabin. A spacious 
baggage compartment is located aft of the 
cabin instead of a lavatory. Brakes are 
operated by a ratchet hand-pull similar to 
the parking brakes on some automobiles 
and used for the same purpose, particularly 
when starting up the engine from the cock- 
pit In addition to this familiar operation, 
the brakes are operated independently for 
taxiing by means of the rudder control 
itself, without special pedals. The cowling 
over the nose of the engine is equipped 
with a rotary shutter operated from the 
pilot's seat by means of a single rotating 
shaft and hai^Ie so that the cooling of the 
engine is regulated. 

Suitable for Mountain Flying 

These planes were chosen by President 
Alfred Frank of the National Parks Air- 
ways and Felix Steiole, genera] manager, 
after witnessing the highly satisfactory 
performance and service given by the first 
Fokker Super Universal belonging to Mr, 
and Mrs. A. C. Humphries, Jr., at Denver, 
Colorado, one mile above sea level The 
speed of the new Fokker Super Universal, 
and control under all conditions, make it 
especially suitable for airline operation over 
the mountain states. 

National Parks Airways recently re- 
emved Government air mail contract No, 

26 and will operate the line carrying both 
mail and passengers between Salt Lake 
Gty and Great Falls, Montana, a distance 


Dealers of Robin 
Plane Announced 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— The Cur- 
tias-Robertaon Co., manufacturers 
of the Curtiss Robin, has alloted 
territory to distributors as W- 

Sute of Missouri to Robertson 
Aircraft Corp.; States of K. and 
S. Dakota, Minnesota and West- 
ern half of Wisconsin to Air 
Transportation Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Eastern half of New York 
Sute, including Long Island, to 
Curtiss Flying Service, New York 
City, N. Y.; Southern half of 
California to Henry Sperl Motor 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Eastern 
and Northern part of State of 
Wisconsin and Northern Michi- 
gan to Richard Lutz, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., and the entire export 
market excepting Cuba, Canada 
and Mexico to Curtiss Aeroplane 
Export Co., New York City, 


of 500 mi. Contract calls for slops at 
Ogden, Utah, Pocatello, Idaho, Butte and 
Helena, Montana. To hold this contract a 
schedule of five hours running time will 
have to be maintained which should not be 
difficult with the new Fokker Super 
Universals. 

C. A. Harrison Joins 
International Staff 

CINCINNATI, O.— C. A. Harrison, 
formerly a member of the business staff of 
AviATIOJf, has joined the International Air- 
craft Corp. as assistant sales manager. 
Harrison will be in charge of advertising, 
publicity, sales correspondence, and con- 
tact between the factory sales office and 
the International distributors. 

Mr, Harrison is a graduate of Kfassa- 
ehusetts Institute of Technology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he studied engineer- 

fundamental engineering with business 

tended Westminster College at his home 
in Pulton, Mo. 

Teh International Aircraft Corp. is now 
producing six planes a week at the factory 
in Cincinnati. Production at present is 
being concentrated on the F-17 model, 
wbicb is equipped with any engine from 
90 to 220 hp., according to the wishes of 
the purchaser. 


Club to Hold Exhibition 


PATERSON, N. J.— An aerial exhibi- 
tion will be held under the auspices of the 
Paterson Aero Oub from August 6 to 11 
at the Grand View amusement park, at 
which all other air organizatimis are in- 
vited to attend. 
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Air Investment 
Company Formed 

■Directors Are Prominent in 
Aeronautical Industry, Bank- 
ing and Transportation 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— A new organiza- 
tion to participate in the development of 
aviation has been formed by a group oE 
business men and is known as the National 
Aviation Corp. This corporation has been 
organized in such a way as to offer the 
investor a means of securing a combina- 
tion of diversification and experienced 
management for his funds. Approximately 
one fourth of the group of organizers arc 
prominently identified with the aeronautical 
trade, others are associated with the field 
of general transportation and the bankers 
and capiulisis in the group are interested 
in the financing of aviation enterprises 
both In this country and abroad. 

It is the purpose of the corporation to 
place part of its resources at Ml times in 
the securities of established companies in 
the various lines of aviation activities, both 
manufacturing and transportation. An- 
other portion of the resources will be de- 
voted to the development of such new avia- 
tion projects as, in the opinion of the 
board of directors and the technical staff. 

To Aid Aero Enterprises 
New aviation enterprises will inevitably 
necessitate underwritings a^d other forms 
of corporate financing. The company will 
be prepared to examine and advise on the 
proper type of capital structure and the 
distribution of corporate securities to the 
end that the new enterprises may receive 
required funds at fair cost. The company 
also plans to enter into such underwritings 
as appear to be justified either alone or as 
a member of syndicates or otherwise. In 
so doing the company will not merely 
become a passive investor but will lend the 
strength of its experience as well as its 
financial aid in advancing such undertak- 

The genera] plan of the corporation has 
been applied in the past to other industries 
and contributed largely to their expansiai. 
Stock issued to date brings the capilaliza- 
tion to $3,000,000. 

Board of Directors 
The board of directors, as now consti- 
tuted includes Howard E. Coffin, Carle C. 
Conway, J. Cheecr Cowdin, Chester W. 
Cuthell, George W. Davison, Thomas N. 
Dysart, Sherman M. Fairchild, Paul Hen- 
derson, Richard E. Hoyt, Leonard Ken- 
nedy, Qement M. Keys, Charles L. Law- 
rence, E. 0. McDonnell, Walter S. Mar- 
vin, JMui J. Mitchell Jr., Grayson M.-P. 
Mur^y, H. E. Talbcit Jr„ Earle Hay 
Reynolds, David Samoff and James C. 
Willson. Of these Cuthell, Fairchild, Hoyt, 
Kennedy, Keys, Murphy and Willson con- 
stitute ^e execalive committee. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Real Estate and 
Aviation Merged 


Company Building Communities 
Around Its Airport Near 
New York City 


NEW YORK, N. Y.-Thrue fields are 
now being operated and two more arc be- 
ing developed by the Suburban Airport 
Corp. and affiliated companies, whose of- 
fices are at SIO Madison Ave- The com- 
pany plans to establish fields in the rugged 
country of Northern New Jersey, South- 
eastern New York, and Connecticut within 
a radius of lOO mi. of New York and 
build around the airports communities from 
which the residents can travel by airplane 
to the city. Thus the real estate status 
of these outlying districts will be changed 

The first field operated by this company 
is located within one-half mi. of the Lack- 
awanna Raijroad Station at Lyons, near 
bernardsville, N- J. There are 2M acres in 
the property, 150 of which constitute the 
airport. The balance is to be sold in lots 
to create a business and residential com- 
munity. Student instruction, aerial pho- 
tography, passenger flying and cross 
country work is being done now at the 
field. The Morristown Airport, just off 
the Morristown-Mendharo, N. J. Highway 
is a tract of 103 acres recently put into 
operation by the company. A new type 
of hanger is planned to be erected on this 
field. 

Um Challenger Plane 

On a high plateau near Darien, Conn., 
overlooking Long Island Sound, the third 
field is located and a Challenger biplane 
is used for student and passenger instruc- 
tion, This tract is 104 acres in size and 40 
acres are used for the field. On the 407 
acre tract owned by one of Ihe affiliated 
real estate companies at Mt. Hope, near 
Middletown, N. Y. and it is planned in the 
future to have intermediate fields between 
this point and Lyons, N- J., bridging a 
dangerous stretch of flying country. 

.\n 83 acre tract near Summit, N, J,, is 
the fifth field of the company. TWs is to be 
the home of the Morris Country Flying 
Oub organized by the company a year ago. 


Mail Rate Includes Canada 


WASHINGTON, D. C— Air mail mat- 
ter posted in the United Stales and ad- 
dressed for delivery in Canada, or vice 
versa, may be sent at the new rate of 5 
cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction. 


Chicago's Beacon 


* 

i 



Netc/y Micaleii, the Cliicaga Central 
Aerial Beacon atop the Roanoke Tower in 
the Loop district stands at a eominanding 
height 520 ft. above the stdeu-alks. The 
light, zvhieh was erected and is being main- 
tained by Creenebaum Sons Investment Co,, 
has laready been picked np more than 80 


Peoria, 111., to Be Stop 
On Transcontinental 

PEORIA, ILL. — • Officials of the 
Royal Airways Co. and the Varney 
Airport, Peoria, III, have completed 
arrangements whereby Peoria will be 
linked with leading cities throughout 
the middle west in extensive passenger 
service between Chicago, St. Louis and 
other points. W. J. Cahill, Minneapolis, 
treasurer of Ihe Royal Airways: E. R. 
Fitzgerald, Chicago, vice-president, and 
A. W. Beaurline, Davenport, Iowa, a 
director: Alex Varney, owner of the 
Peoria Airport, and John Shoshie, presi- 
dent of the Blue Motor Coach Line, at- 
tended the conference which will result 
in a bus line and aviation service tie-up, 

A tri-engined plane on the trans-con- 
tinental route between St. Louis and 
Chicago will make Intermediary stops at 
Peoria and Springfield and development 
of the Peoria Airport will be planned to 
meet requirements of this new service. 


Lincoln Acquires 
Site for Airport 


Bond Issue of $100,000 Voted 
for Development of 160 
Acre Tract 


LINCOLN, NEB.— The Lincoln CiW 
Council has now bought a 160-acre tract of 
land northwest of the city as a site for 
Ihe municipal airport, for which a $100,- 
000 bond issue was voted on April 10. 

Tlie land is four and one-half miles from 
Ihe post office on the S. Y. A. Highway. 
Definite announcement that the transcon- 
tinental airmail line will include Lincoln 
caused the Council to hasten its action in 
selection of an airport site. 

The selection of Ihe site was made after 
an inspection by Frank E. Caldwell su- 
perintendem of the Boeing Air Transport, 
Inc., of all the tracts that have been un- 
der consideration, 

Because the land is so level there is a 
possibility that runways will not be nec- 
essary, Mayor Verne Hedge said. Should 
the soil not be solid enough it is likely 
cinder runways will be built. 

Work of equipping the airport and pre- 
paring it for use will begin as soon as the 
transfer to the city is complete. The land 
is under cultivation, appromately 40 acres 
being in corn and the remainder wheat, 
Vi'hich has been harvested. 


Fields Inspected for 
N. y.-Montreal Route 

ALBANY, N. Y, — State Senator J. 
Griswold Webb, chairman of the Joint 
I.egi5lative Committee on Aviation has re- 
cently completed an inspection of the land- 
ing fields for the New York-Montreal air 
mail service. These inspections show 
everything will be in readiness to start the 
service September 1. 

In the opening schedule a plane will 
leave New York at 9 a. m, and stop at 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, and Burlington, Vt., 
arriving in Montreal at I p. m. A return 
trip will be made by a plane leaving Mon- 
treal at 4 p. m. on the same afternoon. 
This plane will make the same stops made 
by the north-bound plane and is scheduled 
to arrive in New York at 8 p. ni. 


Making Fligihts Over N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Daily sight- 
seeing Rights over New York City art 
now offered by the Martin Travel Bu- 
reau, 18 W. 34th Street, using two 
Ireland Whirlwind powered metal fly- 
ing boats. Passengers are taken aboard 
at I25th Street and the Hudson. 
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Newark Airport 
Soon to be Ready 


Formal Dedication Planned on 
Completion of First Unit 
Next Month 

NEWARK, N. J.— Formal dedication of 
the Newark Municipal Airport, the first 
unit of which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. will take place some time in Septem- 
ber- More than a million dollars has been 
spent by the city in developing and equip- 
ping the first unit of this field which 
promises to be one of the principal air mail 
and passenger termini for Greater New 
York and the Metropolitan section of 
Northern New Jersey. 

Air mail lines between New York arul 
Atlanta, Chicago, Boston, Montreal and 
Buffalo will have their New York terminal 
at the Newark airport as son as it is ready 
for use. Capiul Airways will land and 
take on Washington passengers here and 
other companies are planning regular ser- 
vice between Newark and Detroit, Pitts- 
burg, Miami and Los Angeles. With the 
completion of the Newark airport, National 
Air Transport, which carries the mail be- 
tween New York and Chicago, proposes 
inauguration of passenger serivee on this 
route, and Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., which 
flies the mail planes between New York 
and Atlanta, is also planning to establish 
regular passenger service. 

Lerine to Build Factory 

Charles A, Leviue has announced that 
he will locate an airplane factory at the 
Newark field. The New Jersey National 
Guard has leased a part of the field for 
its air unit, and commercial companies have 
leased hangard and office space for service 
stations, photographic and taxi work, sales 
offices, sightseeing planes and student train- 

The construction of the airport was or- 
dered by Mayor Thomas L. Raymond less 
than a year ago. This first unit covers 
about 150 acres, A second unit, to be ready 
for use next spring, will add another 
ISO acres to the field, which is planned 
ultimately to include 500 acres devoted to 
landing fields, hangars, waiting rooms and 
commercial aeronautical establishments. 

The Newark airport adjoins the muni- 
cipal docks at Port Newark, on the shore 
of Newark Bay, between Newark and 
EUaabethport, With the completion of 
slate highways under construction the air- 
port property will have an extensive front- 
age of the principal automobile highway 
between Camden and Jersey City, and will 
be but twenty minutes from lower Man- 
hattan. 

Licensed by the Department of Com- 
ncTce, the Newark airport will be governed 
by the rules and regulations of the gov- 
ernment, and all pilots, mechanics and 
others using the field will be required to 


hold government licenses. Strict local 
regulations will be enforced against low 
flying and stunting. 

The site of the Newark airport was 
formerly salt marsh and has been filled and 
drained- The runway, which is 800 ft. 
wide and nearly a mile in length, is being 
sodded, and a takeoff strip 200 ft. wide and 
1,000 ft. long is being built of cinders and 
concrete to eliminate dust at the takeoff. 
The municipal hangar, approaching com- 
pletion, is 120x120 ft., and built of brick 
and steel, the foundation set on piling, A 
two-story brick air mail postoffice building 
is also being erected by the city, with facili- 
ties for handling 20.000 lbs. of mail daily. 

City to Fill in Site 

In announcing plans for the second unit 
of the airport. Mayor Raymond explained 
that the city would dredge a second ship 
channel at Fort Newark and use the ma- 
terial dredged to fill in the new airport 
site. Studies of weather reports covering 
a period of five years, made before the 
location of the Newark airport was begun, 
showed an average of only two days a year 
in which there was sufficient fog to make 
flying conditions unsafe. 

Plans for the lighting of the big airport, 
now being worked out, are elaborate. 
Boundaries of the field will be distinctly 
marked, all buildings and obstructions will 
be marked with red lights, and the entire 
field wj)l be brightly illuminated by flood- 
lights. 


Airport Committee 
For Alexandria, Minn. 

ALEX-WDRIA, MINN., — Since the 
Presidential Express began making regular 
slops here the interest in aviation has been 
intensified. This has resulted in the ap- 
pointment by the Chamber of Commerce 
of an airport committee with Dr. B. W- 
Brokaw as chairman and the other mem- 
bers being H. B. Robards, Casper Reuter, 
C. 0. Franaen and R. L. Swore. The 
Kiwanis Club has also appointed n com- 
mittee, Dr. Brokaw being in charge and 
Is assisted by Edgar Haugen, H. S. 
Campbell, P. R. Johnson, 0. L. Hall, A- 
W, Peterson, Dr. P. E. Kierland, C. B. 
l.und and H. 6. Robards . 


Hall at Fisk Park Airport 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— Lieut. Elzor 
Hall, who operated the Springfield Ground 
School here last winter and who this spring 
opened a repair depot at Westfield Airport, 
has moved to the Fisk Park Airport in this 
city. His activities there will include man- 
agement of ground and flying schools de- 
signed to give advanced work in both divi- 


Wisconsin City Buys Site 

WATERTOWN, WIS.— Seventy acres 
have been purchased south of the city for 
a landing field for the local airport which 
was approved last week by the city coun- 
cil. Work to put the field in shape will 
begin shortly. 
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Six Air Corps Bases 
To Get Radio Beacons 

WASHINGTON, D. C— Radio beacon 
stations arc to be established at six Army 
Air Con» fields within the next few 
months, according to an announcement by 
F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air. At present Panama and 
Hawaii are the only bases at which the 
Army Air Corps maintains radio beacons. 

The six fields at which the flight guid- 
ing apparatus will be installed are Bolling' 
Field, Washington, D. C. ; Mitchell Field, 
1~ I.; Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. ; and the stations 
at San Francisco, Calif.; and Uniontown. 

The radio beacon sends three parallel 
signal waves in the desired direction of 
flight. The middle wave letter is "T.” 
the right wave "N," and the left wave 
"A." As long as the pilot hears the letter 
“T" he is on the correct path; but should 
he swerve from his course to the right 
or left, he is apprised of the fact by hear- 
ing the letter "N" or the letter "A," re- 
spectively- The radio beacon signals may 
be thrown in any direction and can be 
broadcast in lengths varying from less 
than 100 mi. to nearly 2,000 mi. 


Nevin Air Lines Now 
Operating New Field 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— The Nevin Bus 
Lines, operators of five long distance and 
several local bus lines in New York, 
Philadelphia and PitCsbui^h, is planning 
to extend activities into the field of air- 
line t^ratioa In order to gain experi- 
ence for this a field has been established 
at Kingston, N. J-, where a short stop is 
made in the New York-Philadciphia bus 
line. Passengers who desire to complete 
their trip by airplane in either direction 
from this point can now make the trans- 
fer. 

The new company, which is known as 
Nevin Air Lines, has procured the agency 
in that territory for American Eagle 
planes and is operating three of these on 
their 350 acre field at Kingston, Three 
runways have been already constructed 
and contracts for aerial photography, cross 
country flights and other work are now 
being takeo. It is planned to incorporate 
for $200,000 next spring and to operate 
large cabin planes between several cities 
in the East. 


Air Service to Saratoga 

NEW YORK, N. Y,— An air route be- 
tween Roosevelt Field, L. I., and Saratoga, 
N. Y., will be opened on or shortly after 
August 1, and will continue throughout 
the month, according to an announcement 
made by Paul Lannin, owner of Roosevelt 
Field. Four airplanes, two Travel Air 
biplanes and two Stearman biplanes, each 
carrying two passengers, will be used in 

The planes will leave Roosevelt Field at 
noon each day arriving in Saratoga in 
time for the first racc- 
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New Southern Calif. 
Airport Dedicated 

LOS .\NGELES, CALIF. — Rogers Air- 
port at Pomona, was opened recently wiUi 
elaborate ceremonies. The new field is 
completely equipped with every airport 
convenience, including night lights, is 3000 
ft. lung and 800 ft. wide, and is rated 
as one of the best flying fields in Southern 
California. It is located near the govern- 
ment air-mail beacon, directly on the mail 

open at all times to all licensed pilots 
and certified planes. 

Speakers at the dedication exercises in- 
cluded: J. M. Paige, secretary of the 

Pomona Chamber of Commerce, who acted 
as chairman; Dr. T. C. Y’oung, of Glen- 
dale; Lieut. Chandler, March Field; Wal- 
lace Beery, screen actor; Ruth Elder, At- 
lantic girl-flyer; Lieut. G. 0- Neville, of 
Commander Byrd’s crew; Cliff Henderson, 
Gen. Mgr. of the California Air Race 
.Association; Lieut, Jack Fry, Pres, of 
the -Aero Corp, of Calif.; and a number 
of other prominent men. 

The grounds were officially christened 
"Rogers Airport" in memory of Ca' 
Rogers, first tranxontinental flyer, who 
landed at the present site in 1911. Rogers 
was killed at Loi% Beach. Calif., shortly 
following the completion of his transcon- 
tinental flight, when a sea gull flew into 
the propeller of his machine, shatteriog it 
and pinning the plane to the ground. 


Work Progressing on 
Atlanta Air Mail Lines 

ATL.AXT.A, GA- — .Anuonticcmcnts re- 
garding completion and initiation of service 
on three air mail lines radiating from At- 
lanta were made last week by Department 
of Commerce representatives, 

Lighting of, the Atlanta-New Orleans 
route between Atlanta and Selma, Ala., 
has been begun under the supervision of 
F. J. Jermings and Car) Schanchc, of tbc 
Department of Commerce. The Muhle- 
nian-Kayhoe Co, of Richmond, Va., has 
the contract 

-Alvin W. Smith, of the department of 
commerce, announced that a survey of the 
.Atlanta-Chicago air mail line would be 

plans of the department. Mr. Smith alv’ 
announced that the -Atlanta-ifiami line 
survey for lighting between Atl;c]ia an.l 
Jacksonville. Fla., lus been corapletcd. 

Pitcairn .Aviation, Inc., contratfors oti 
the Atlasua-Miami line plan to begin oper- 
ating ihe line as soon as the lighting i« 
completed which is expected to be on nr 
before January 1, 1929. 


Circu.A at Buttonwoods, R. I. 


BUTTONWOODS, R. I.— The Texas 
Oil Co. sponsored an Air Circus recently 
held at the Bullonwods, Rhode Island, air- 
port. Passenger flights and daily exhibi- 
tion flights brought hundreds of visitors 
to the field. Besides the Texaco planes, 
many free-lance fliers entered. 


Municipal Airport 
Leased by Boston 

BOSTON. MASS. — Success 
has finally crowned the efforts 
here to bring about cemperation 
in the improving of the Boston 
Airport and its establishment as 
the Boston municipal field. With 
the Governor, Mayor, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and Bos- 
ton Municipal Air Board in agree- 
ment, the Boston Airport is being 
leased to the city, under authority 
of the legislature, for 20 yr. at 
$I a year for the first 10 yrs. 
and a rental for the second 10 
yrs. to be determined later. 


Cincinnati Surveyed 
For Aerological Base 

CINCINN.ATl, O.— W. K. Gregg, head 
of the aerological department ol the 
Li. S- Weather Bureau, and Thomas H. 
Washington, have been making a sur- 
vey in Cincinnati of the needs of that 
city for an aerological station to pro- 
vide weather forecasts for aviators. 

They conierred with W. C. Devereaux, 
mvleorologisi at Cincinnati; Chamber 
of Commerce officials, and local airport 
attaches, with a view to linking com- 
mercial aviation and the weather re- 
port service. The survey iu Cincinnati 
IS a result of requests sent to Washing- 
ton by airport officials, asking that a 
station be established. Such service 
would mean erection of an "upper air" 
observation station, probably at one of 
the flying fields. 

The service is deemed necessary be- 
cause of the airmail route now being 
operated by the Embry-Riddic Co., local 
consessionaries, and the night service 
soon to he started by tile Continental 
Air Lines, operating out of Watsou .Air- 
port. Establishment of an observatory 
would mean prompt weather reports for 
pilots on these lines, as well as all other 
aviators in the district. 


Lincoln, Neb., Bus Co. 
To Start Air Service 

LINCOLN, NEB. — Interstate Transit 
Lines, which operates motor coaches be- 
tween Omaha, Fremont. Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Kansas City and Sioux Gty, is to 
inaugurate an interstate air service in con- 
nection with its bus lines. T. J. Manning, 
of Omaha, will have charge of the air 
division. Myron Larkin, pilot since 1919, 
will be the chief pilot. R. J. Walsh is 
president of the company, 

Maruiing announced that they would 
have an air school for student pilots, 
sight-seeing and charter trips and air photo 
.service as svcll as a regular air rente, on 
scheduled time, between Omaha and other 

Three Ryan Brougham planes have been 
purchased at an expense of nearly $50,000. 
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New Lancaster 
Field Dedicated 

Ralph Haynes IVins Meet Honors 
as Fennsyhania Airport 
Opens 


LANCASTER, PA, — Pennsylvania's 
newest flying field— the Lancaster .Airport 
— was dedicated late in July with elaborate 
ceremonies and an air meet in which nearly 
40 planes and more than 100 pilots, 
mechanics, and aero company officials par- 
ticipated, The airport, situated alcmg the 
.\lanheim Pike, scarcely more than a mile 
irom the center of Lancaster’s business 
ilistrict, was lined with well over 10,000 
spectators. Among the airmen and officials 
were men from six states— Pennsylvania. 
New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Marj- 
land, and Virginia. 

It remained for Ralph Haynes of Elmira, 
N. Y-, to take the majority of the flyina 
himors. Piloting a Waco 10 (OX-5) he 
won first place in four of the five events 
staged on the first day. Joseph P. Jones, 
manager of field operations for the Lan- 
caster Airways, Inc., took part in all of 
the events, taking second prize in the 25 
mi. race for planes equipped with OX-5s, 
second prize in the balloon-strafing contest, 
ami several special mentions 
Wins with Travel Air 

Piloting a three-place, OX-5 Travel .Air, 
\'al Miner, also of Elmira, won the 25 mi. 
OX-S race. He had four competitors, 
Haynes took the dead stick landing con- 
test, with Gardner Nagle, of Pottstown. 
Pa., winning second prize, and Jesse P. 
Jones, third. Haynes also won first prize 
in the stunt contest, Howard Rittenhouse, 
tjf P.gtsWwn, thrilled the crowds with his 
narachute jumps. 

The meet was sponsored by joint com- 
mittees from the Lancaster Chamber oi 
Commerce and the American Business Club. 
(In the Giamber of Commerce committee 

•Alien DePugh, .A. B. Dodge. Carl Drc^- 
|sard. Frank R. Hall, Louis Hartman, S- S. 
Ruler. J. Hale Steinman, A, D. Howrey. 
J. A. Lucky J. .A. Maxwell, William R. 
Kaub, William Shand and W. B. More;'. 
Representing the -American Business CInh 
were Louis Hartman, chairman; Edward 
Weaver, Oair McCullough, Bagby Pollard. 
Cliarles .Addams, Robert Rohrer, H. K. 
Spahr and Dr. R. M'. Klemmer. 


Fair Haven Field Opened 

K.AIR HA\’EN. N. Y. — Army pilota 
Irom Mitchell Field, L. I-. tocJc part on 
July 21 in the dedication ceremonies which 
marked the gening of the new aiTiort 

Park, 16 mi. from Oswego. 40 mi. from 
Syracuse and 60 mi. from Rochester. The 
airport has two 100 ft. runaways, one 
2000 ft. in length and the other 2500 ft. 
in length. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Prague Company 
Tests Ne-w Engine 

Now producing seven cylinder 
air cooled radial type 


Jap Company Now 
Takes Passengers 

TOKIO, JAPAN.— A regular 

lablished between Sakai and Oita. 
Japan. Three times a week the 
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Caproni Building 
60 Planes Yearly 

•Developing 12 Engine Craft of 
6,000 Hp. and 3 1~2 Tons 
Vseful Load 


eqd of' the World War the company was 
producing planes at a rate of about 60 a 
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Corps Amphibians in China 
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Germany First 
In Air Mileage 

Also Leads in Passengers and 
Freight Through France 
Keeps Mail Record 


BERLIN, GERMANY.— U-niun air- 
ways placed first in European air milage 
for 1927 with a toial of 5,921,593 mi., ac- 
cording to statistics recently made public. 
France, with 3,755,369 mi. was second, 
while Great Britain's airways stood third 
with 873,000 mi. The German passenger 
total was 102,681— more than all the other 


. the grat 




199,369. 

fourth wi* 824,474, and the Netherlands, 
fifth with 813,510, Second place in pas- 
sengers carried went to England, whose 
total was 20,344, while Sweden was third 
with 14,069 passengers. 

Germany also led in the third depart- 
ment— that of carrying freight. Her total 
poundage was 3,225,595 lbs. France, whose 
1937 figures were not available, was named 
second on the strength of her 1926 record 
of 2.354,269 lbs., while Britain was third 
with 1,456,000 lbs. Incidentally, the Nether- 
lands developed greatly in freight carryin,; 
during 1927 with a 886,114 lbs. total. 

Germany in 1927, however, was unable 
to break the record for air mail poundage 
established by France in 1926. The French 
mark was 1,311.567 lbs., while Germany 
was short of this figure with 1,057,813 Ihs. 


Australian Company 
Completes 4th Year 



New Airport at Toronto 


TORONTO, CAN.— A new fully 
equipped airport has ten opened for traf- 


Traffic Record Set 
At Le B our get Field 

PARIS, PRANCE.— Passenger 
and freight traffic at the Le Bouf- 
get Airport reached a new record 
mark on a recent Saturday, when 
22 commercial planes left the field 
with 112 passengers and six tons 
of merchandise aboard. With 20 
planes arriving with 170 passen- 
gers and five tons of freight, the 
total traffic was 43 planes, 232 
passengers, and 11 tons of freight. 

The former record day was 
Sept. 23, 1927, when 37 planes ar- 
rived and left with 268 passengers 
and 10 tons of freight. 


Company Formed to 
Build Planes in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. — Accord- 

Trade Commissioner Basil D- Dahl, a new 
airplane manufacturing company has just 
ten organised there. The company will 
be known as the Acroindustry Stratus and 

ranging in power from 80 hp. to 45o'hp. 
They anticipate selling these planes for 
about $2,415. A factory has been pur- 
chased at Kungsor near Eskilstuna. 

The company has appealed to the Na- 
tional Government for aid in this venture. 
A request for a loan of $42,950 without 
interest has ten made. In the event that 
the loan is not granted the company has 
requested that the Department of Aero- 
nautics of the National Govemmeot be 
authorized to place an order for $26,340 
worth of airplanes of various sizes, pay- 

It is expected that this new company 

the Royal Swedish'Army and Navy at 
about S07f to gS% of the prices now being 
paid for Imported engines of similar size. 


East Indian Company 
Will Open Two Lines 



British Mail Service Wide 

LONDON, ENG.-Briiish senders of 
mail or parcels are offered air service to 
foreign countries all over the world by the 

ments here. Instructions for the accept- 
ance of letters, post cards, printed and 

thro^hout Gi^t Britain for domestic :^d 


European Airway Traffic for 1927 


. 873,000 
. 824,474 
. 813,510 
. 654B73 


(.lbs.) 

134,117 

84,143 

2,354,269(1) 1 
3,225,595 1 

1,456,000(3) 
308247 
886,114 
599,210 


199J69 

UMt. <2) _Esli 


9,340 2,628,547 

. (3) huMes excc. 


76,531 

baggage 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 


Barlow Fuel Pumps 

A NEW type o{ liquid fuel pump, revolutionary in 
clcsifn but proven in exacting tests, has been devel- 
i:ned by I.ester P. Rarlow, re.=earch engineer of the 
iIcCord Ka- 
di a t o r & 
Mfg, Co., 
Detroit 
Mich. While 
the new 
pump has 
lieen built to 
meet the de- 
mands of ae- 
ronautic ser- 

equally 
adaptable to 
a u t omotive 
and marine 
Oiif type of Bartow installation. 

Fuel Pump The Bar- 

!ow_ fuel 

pump is compact in size and simple in operation. No 
valves nr springs are used in its construction and 
there are only five moving parts. A convenient 
mounting base is incorporated in the casting and a 
large cover plate is provided for inspection or dis- 
as.sembling. 

The pump has been tested under the various con- 
ditions of aeronautic service and is endorsed by lead- 
ing aeronautical engineers. Tests over hundreds of 
hours .show a negligible amount of wear and it is es- 
timated that the device has a life many times greater 
than any internal conibustinn engine. 

Summerill Tubing 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is given to the manufac- 
ture and preparation for shipment of seamless steel 
tubing for the aircraft industry by the Summerill Tub- 
ing Co., of Bridgeport, Pa. An aircraft inspection 
department is maintained especially for this class of 
material and their aircraft tubing does not at any 
time come in contact with the commercial grades of 

The steel used is specially selected open hearth or 
electric furnace made to the analyses required by 
Government specifications. .After being rolled into 
billets and before piercing, it is carefully chipped to re- 
move surface defects. This is necessary to produce 
a surface free from imperfections. When the billets 
have been projierly prepared they are pierced and hot 
rolled with the most modern equipment. This pro- 
duces a hot rolled seamless tube of unusual uniform- 
ity. These operations are carried out at the source of 
supply. 

From the hot working mills the steel is shipped in 
carload lots to warehouses where it is classified and 
checked for analysis by Government inspectors and 
reinspected by a force of trained men employed by 
the company. After going through the processes of 



cold drawing, annealing, pickling and straightening, 
the tubing is given the final heat treatment which is 
necessary to meet the Government specifications. The 
No. 1025 is given a special heat treatment while the 
chrome molybdenum is normalized. This work is 
done in a gas fired furnace automatically controlled. 

After the material has been finished and inspected 
•the chrome molybdenum tubing is Rockwelled for 
hardness. These tubes are numbered consecutively, 
a record being made of each reading. The required 
number of tensile, crush and other tests necessary to 
meet the specifications are also performed and the 
material is then passed or rejected. This procedure is 
followed in shipments to customers or with material 
that is prepared for warehouse stocks. 

Material for shipment is measured and pocked in 
wooden cases with packing .slip in each case showing 
amount of material, size, gradeni order number, etc. 
There is no charge for boxing. Certified test reports 
are furnished with each shipment. 


Gray Cutter 



THE NEW model Gray cutter, manufactured by the 
W. J. Savage Co., Inc., of Knoxville, Tenn., is a 
rlouble purpose machine for shearing or nibbling metal 
stock. It is a valuable addition to the equi[«nent of any 
shop where shape.s are cut for jigs, templates and aero- 
I’lane fittings. Seven 
liiTerent models are 
naile and material up 
to one inch in thick- 
;ss can be cut ac- 
ciirateh' without frac- 

The machine con- 
.sists of a steel throat 
mounted on a high 
base brining the cutter 
"ithin easy reach of 
the operator. The cut- 
tig mechanism is a 
recijirocating cutter in 
the upper jaw of the 
ihroat acting in con- 

ihe lower jaw. Two 
liearings on the top of 
the throat carry the 
tlrive shaft which is 
driven by an electric 
motor attached to the 
liack of the base. The 
machine is manufac- 
tured with throats of 
different sizes from 
So. 2 Gray Cutter Kith eight to 36 in. 

12 IK. Throat The cutter is of the 

best uality high speed 
steel and is held rigidly in the tool holder which is ar- 
ranged so that the tool can be set down to the proper 
length after grinding permitting use of the tool until 
worn out. There is no possibility of side movement or 
side shifting of stock during operation. 
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The National Air Tour 

{Continued from page 407) 

parture of the aerial cavalcade. They canie by auto, 
horse, train and airplane, some of the planes coining down 
from Canada. It was said that six or seven of the farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Froid, own their own planes and use 
them to oversee the needs of their huge acreage, doing in 
an hour what had required a day by automobile and sev- 
eral days by horse. Including the Tour planes approxi- 
mately 35 planes were on the Froid field. 

Many of the spectators in Froid were Indians — old 
chiefs, young braves, maidens, and squaws — who came 
in from surrounding reservations to inspect closely the 
world's latest and fastest means of transportation. 

Senator J. W. Schnitzler, the roan responsible for the 
Froid stop, presided at a luncheon tendered the Tour per- 
sonnel at the Froid Hotel. The smoothness with which 
the entire program was carried out and the way the com- 
paratively enormous cx'owd was handled was remarkable 
considering the size of the town. Froid, the smallest stop 
on the tour route, need bow to none other in that respect. 

Cleveland Has Engine Trouble 

In the early afternoon the Tour resumed flight, going to 
Minot, N. Dak., 146 mi. distant, where the planes landed 
on the municipal airport. Only one of 24 entries failed to 
make Minot on scheduled time. E. W. Qeveland, pilot of 
Ryan number nine, had trouble with his wheel brake just 
prior to his scheduled take off and flew into Minot a few 
minutes later. 

The next jump of the tour, from Minot to Fargo was 
made the following day. Ail of the entrants flew the 228 
mi. between those cities on scheduled time, except two. 
Dan Robertson was forced down at Sutton, N. D. with 
engine trouble and George Haldeman was compelled to 
change propellers after having damaged his in striking a 
mudhole while taking off the Minot field. 

Heavy rains visiting the eastern portion of the north- 
west just prior to the tour's arrival placed the North Da- 
kota fields in rather poor condition, and causing some 
speculation as to whether the planes could land on the 
Fargo airport. The heavier planes in the entourage, es- 
pecially the tri-motored Ford and the tri-motored Fokker, 
found both North Dakota fields a tight squeeze. 

The tour landed in Fargo on the opening day of the 
North Dakota State Fair. Sir George Hubert Wilkins, 
noted Australian explorer, and Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson, 
who recently flew Captain Wilkins over the Polar regions 
in a Lockheed monoplane, were on the field to greet the 
fliers. The Lockheed monoplane, used by Wilkins and 
Eielson, was among the visiting planes on the airport. 
Eielson had just concluded a visit to Hatton, his home 
town, and he and Sir George were in Fargo to make an 
appearance at the State Fair. 

With computation of scores in Fargo there was no 
change in the standing of pilots. The ten leaders who 
were "in the money ’ in their order of standing were as 
follows: John P. 'Wood, Frank M, Hawks, Randolph G. 
Page, Charles W, Meyers, Eddie Stinson, Bruce Braun, 
AI Henley, Billy Brock, 'Vance Breese and Louis G. 
Meister. 

After an overnight stop in Fargo 23 of the contesting 
planes again took to the air, crossing the Red River into 
Minnesota and resuming a southeast course across that 
lake-strewn state to St. Paul. The Curtiss-Robin, piloted 
by Robertson, still was in Sutton when the Tour plafies 
landed at the day’s destination. Parts were shipped him 
for his engine. Tail wind.s that helped the planes on the 
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jump between iMnot and Fargo again were beneficial 
during the 218 mi. hop between Fargo and St. Paul, all 
of the pilots being credited with perfect scores for the leg, 
except Robertson, and Gould Beard, pilot of Waco, num- 
ber 28, who was delayed in Fargo with a broken rocker 
arm stud. Beard brought his plane to the St. Paul airport 
later in the afternoon. 

Bruce Braim, pilot of Stinson entry, number 22, re- 
turned to the Fargo field shortly after his take off with a 
blown spark plug. Braun replaced flie plug and again 
started for St. Paul, succeeding in arriving there within 
his allotted time. At this point in the Tour Braun, who 
had scored 25 perfect legs out of 27 flown, was leading Al 
Henley, pilot of Ryan number 10, for sixth place by a 
slight margin. An imperfect leg score might have placed 
Henley ahead of him. Henley, who had considerable 
engine trouble, had, at that time, flown 22 of the 27 legs 
on perfect schedule. 

The standing of the first IS planes at St. Paul was as 



Although, in St. Paul, five legs of the tour route re- 
mained to be covered, Johnnie Wood was virtually cer- 
tain to 'vin over all contestants. Wood’s lead over Frank 
Hawks, second man, was such that Hawks could not have 
bested him had he flown the five remaining legs perfectly 
against but two perfect legs and no points at ail on the 
remaining three, by Wood. By the same token Wood 
could have flown but one perfect leg, with no points for 
the remaining four, and beaten Randy Page, third high 
man. even if Page had flown ail five legs on schedule. 

Positions Not Settled 

Other positions in the prize money standing, were, how- 
ever, by no means as settled, Charlie Meyers, 486.4 points 
behind Page, and with nearly the same figure of merit 
fot perfect legs, was crowding Page for third place. As 
stated, Henley, with a slightly larger figure of merit than 
Braun, was crowding Braun for sixth ^ace, while Brock, 
with a figure of merit slightly less than that of Henley, 
was little more than 100 points behind the latter, Vance 
Breese was nicely established in ninth place, a position he 
held since the start. Louis Meister and Lee Schoenhair, 
just 825.3 points apart, were vicing strongly for tenth 
position. Meister, the holder of that place in St. Paul, had 
a figure of merit of 592,4, while Schoenhair had one of 
375.2 

In St. Paul, the last two-day stop of the tour, reception 
arrangements were made by Col. L. H. Britten, general 
manager of Northwest Airways, Inc., and the St. Paul 
Association. Mrs, Omlie, whom St. Paul remembered 
as a high school student little more than eight years ago, 
and who had not yet failed to make page one in all of the 
cities thus far visited, was probably the most acclaimed 
of all the contesting pilots. 

The next two succeeding legs were flown on July 26, 
the first being a 169 mi, hop from St. Paul to Wausau, 
Wis., home of John Paul Wood. Twenty-four competing 
planes made the flight, Robertson having repaired the 
engine of his Curtiss Robin, and caught up with the 
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fliers at St. Paul the preceding day. The first plane to 
take the air at St. Paul took off on scheduled time, imme- 
diate following a light shower, the first rain of any kind 
the Tour had encountered since the day of its arrival in 
San Antonio. With the shower was a brisk breeze, — a 
tail-wind Over the cour.se to be flown. .■Ml of the pilots 
made perfect scores on the flight into Wausau, despite the 
fact tliat one of them, Kelly, landed near Stanley, Wis.. 
to replace tivo fouled plugs. 

In order to give Johnnie Wood, leader of the Tour, 
an opportunity to dash over the line on his home field 
ahead of liis fellow fliers, the pilots voted to allow him to 
start first. Johnnie got there first. 

It was Wood Day in Wausau, although Wausau’s recep- 
tion for the entire Tour personnel was as enthusiastic 
and as well carried carried out as any city the Tour had 
thus far visited. Those on the Tour were given a lunch- 
eon served in the Alexander airport hangar, and after a 
three-hour stopover, took off at 2 p. m. on the twenty- 
ninth leg of the route. 

Ten Percent Extra Altommce 

The afternoon leg, between Wausau and Milwaukee, 
was officially listed as 145 mi., but when it was discovered 
that the Milwaukee County airport was situated 15 miles 
south of that city a 10 percent, extra allowance was 
granted the competing pilots. Favorable winds again 
speeded the planes on their way southeast and all of the 
airmen made their destination with plenty of time to spare. 
One contestant. Jack Atkinson, did not arrive in Milwau- 
kee on scheduled time. Atkinson’s engine dropped a 
valve and he landed for repairs near a small town between 
Wausau and the day's destination. The pilot wired that 
he expected to complete repairs and reoin the tour before 
they left Chicago. 

In Milwaukee the planes landed on the old Hamilton 
airport, now known as the Milwaukee County Airport. 
The pilots and passengers were tendered a banquet in 
the evening at the Rankinton hotel. The following morn- 
ing, July 27, they flew 80 mi. to the Cicero Airport at , 
Chicago. 

Considerable fog hovering along the lake shore and over 
the Cicero field, threatened for a lime to cause the take off 
from Milwaukee to be delayed, but after C. G. Andrus, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, traveling on the 
tour through the courtesy of that governmental depart- 
ment, advised tour officials that an 1,800 ft. ceiling e.xisted 
in Chicago, it was decided to take off on sdiedule. 

A 30 mile tail wind boosted the planes along, and all 
of them made splendid time in getting over the short 
route. Louis G. Meister, pilot of the Buhl sesquiplane. 
was crctlited with the best time, having flown the distance 
in ajjproximately 35 min. 

Two pilots, Richard W. Pears, of Fairchild, number 
24, and Merlin V. Aavang, of Swallow, number 17, both 
of whom claim Qiicago as their home town, raceti for 
the honor of being first into their home port. Pears took 
off first. Aavang was preceded by several of the slower 
competing craft. Pears beat Aavang into the Cicero air- 
port by a slight margin. Aavang had the faster of the 
two planes. 

■\Vith the exception of Atkinson, who was forced down 
the preceding day, every one of the contestants registered 
perfect scores. The standing in Chicago was unchanged. 

Reid, Murdoch and Company, wholesale grocers, whose 
plane. Buhl, number 7, piloted by Alger Graham, com- 
peted in the tour, were hosts to the tour personnel in 
Chicago. A luncheon, accompanied by vaudeville enter- 
tainment. was tendered the fliers in the company’s plant, 
shortly after their arrival from Milwaukee. At the 1>e- 
ginning of the long tour Reid, Murdoch and Company 
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presented every one going on the trip with two quart 
thermos bottles in a leather case, and at every stopover 
the 6,300 mi. route, had members of their organization 
fill the bottles with the company's Monarch coffee, or 
whatever the owner might REASONABLY desire. "Bob" 
Nesbitt, sales promotion manager, represented the com- 
pany on the tour, travelling in the Ryan brougham flown 
by "Pop" Cleveland- 

Atkinson, equipped with a new engine, the third new 
engine to be placed in Tour entrants, landed on the 
Chicago municipal airport late Friday afternoon, and took 
off as the first of the competing planes the following morn- 
ing, But two legs, a 150-mi. hop to Battle Creek, and a 
100 mi. flight from Battle Creek to Detroit, remained to 
be flown. - - - . • « 4 

Two planes were slightly late arriving in Battle Creek, 
although it was not the fault of the planes. Lee Schoen- 
hair, pilot of the I-ockbeed, and Alger Graham, pilot of 
the Buhl Airster, for some reason or other, failed to 
arrive at the Chicago field in time to take off at their 
scheduled time. Some of the planes had difficulty locat- 
ing the Battle Creek airport. After a luncheon served on 
the Battle Creek field, the 24 planes took in the order 
of their score standing, every one of them negotiating 
the final 100 mi- of the Tour with perfect scores. 

Among those present at the trophy dinner at the Statler. 
besides the Tour pilots, their mechanics and passengers, 
were Brig. Gen. James E. Fechet, chief of the .\rmy Air 
Corps.: Carl E. Schory, secretary of the National Aero- 
nautical Association ; Ward Van Orman, balloonist ; Eddie 
Rickenbacker, World War ace; Maj. Thomas G. Lanphier, 
and many other prominent figures in the aeronautical, 
business and political worlds. Rickenbacker was tonst- 
master, and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
delivered the principal address. 


The National Air Races 

{Continued from page 401) 

Besides the exhibits and the races, a number of 
conventions will be held during the days of the air 
meet These include the national convention of the 
N, A. A. Five hundred delegates of this association 
are expected to attend. Other meetings and conven- 
tions include the National Association of Air Mail 
Pilots assembly, the annual meeting of the Profes- 
sional Pilots Assn, and the convention of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. There will also be gath- 
erings by a number of the largest aviation clubs and 
the sales organizations of many manufacturers. An 
attempt to organize the airport managers throughout 
the country will also be made. 

Those in charge of the meet and the exposition are 
Dudley M. Steele, who is in charge of the aviation 
department of the Richfield Oil Co. ; Theodore T. Hull, 
president of the American .aircraft Corp.; D. E. Mc- 
Daneld, president of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Aeronautic Association; Dr. T, C. Young; 
Harry Wetzel, V, P„ Douglas Co.; John Bowers, 
president of the Western College of Aeronautics, and 
Robert J. Pritchard, editor of ‘‘Western Flying," 
The following in the summary of eveiut : 
Opening Date, Saturday, Sept. 8, 2 P, M. Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Exposition of all types of Air- 
planes and Accessories, 2 P, M. to 10 P. M, 

SUNDAY, Sept, 9— International Aeronautical Ex- 
position. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 



o/ 4lvccuj 3e 

Is Meeting with Instant 
and Deserved Popularity 


of its ability to affect a quick take-off, combined with a short stop landing, makes it 
possible to get into and out of small fields with utmost ease. 


Safety, reliability, comfort, and ease of main- THE AIRCOUPE sales franchise should be 
tenance gives THE AIRCOUPE definite lead very valuable and good territory is still avail- 
over all other two-place light planes. able to responsible dealers. 


yt/rile 


for full particulars 


G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Aircraft Dept., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MONDAY, Sept. 10 — International Aeronautical 
Exposition. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Finish of New 
York to Los Angeles Transcontinental Air Race. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 11 — International Aeronautical 
Exposition. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Finish of Pan- 
American Air Race, Mexico City to Los Angeles, also 
finish Qass “.‘k" C.-<Uioriiia .Mr Race, San Francisco 
to Los Angeles. 

WEDNESD-W, Sept- 12 — International .'keronauti- 
cal Exposition. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Finish of Inter- 
national Air Race, Windsor, Canada to Los Angeles, 
also Class "B” California Air Race, Oakland to. Los 
Angeles. 

THURSDAY. Sept. 13— FAMOUS FLYERS DAY. 
International Aeronautical Exposition. 10 A. M. to 
10 P. M. Finish — Transcontinental Non-Stop .Mr 
Race New York to Los Angeles. 

California Model Aircraft Exhibition. 

Airplane Flying Model Exhibition. 

U. S. Army Fighting .Airplanes Stunting, 

U. S. Navy Airplanes in Battle formation flying. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 14 — International Aeronautical Ex- 
position, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M- 
Qosed Course Races for Commercial planes. 

Closed Course Races for U. S. .Army planes. 
Parachute Jumping. 

Stunts and formation flying. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 15 — International Aeronautical 
Exposition. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M, 

Closed Course Races for Commercial planes. 
Closed Course Races for U. S. Navy planes. 
Parachute Jumping. 

Stunts and Formation flying. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 16 — International Aeronautical Ex- 
position. 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Oosed Course Races for Commercial planes. 

Finals in Army and Navy Pursuit plane races. 

Finals in Parachute Jumping contest. 

Spectacular destruction of Village by Army and Navy 
Bombing planes. 

Stunts by World Famous pilots of the U. S. Army and 


Summary of trans-continental anil closed course air 
races and field events is as follows; 

TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR RACE 
NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 
(CiviKaiu Only) 

Total Ca.sh Prizes — $40,000.00 and Valuable Tro- 
phie». 

Sweepstakes Prize — $5,000. 

$4,000,00 to be awarded to the two ships making 
the shortest elapsed time regardless of cubic inch 
displacement of engine, or type of plane. 

$1,000.00 to first multi-engined plane to finish. 

Class “A” — $10,000 — open to all type ships powered 
with engines of 510 cu. in. displacement or less. 

Winner $5,000 Fourth $700 

Second 2,500 Fifth 500 

Third 1.000 Sixth .300 


Class “B" — $15,000 — open to all type planes powered 
with engines of more than 510 but not to exceed 
SCO cu. in. displacement- 

winner $7,000 Fourth $1,000 

Second 3.500 Fifth 700 

Third 2,500 Sixth 300 


Class "C" — $10.000 — open to all type planes powered 
with motors of more than 800 cu, in. displacement, 
either single, bi, or tri. engined planes. 


TheAIRSEDAN 



139 m. p. h* 

By official test, the fastest 
shif> in the Reliability Tour 


Weight Empty . 
Wing Span 
Wing Ac« . . . 

Length 

Useful Load . . 
Seating Capacity 


Specifications 

1,800 lbs. 

3< ft. 

240 sq. ft, 

21 ft. 

1.400 lbs. 

Pilot and 2 Passengers 


Performance 

High Speed (Sea Level) 139.1 M-P.H. 

Landing Speed 45 M.P.H. 

Cruising Speed US M.P.H. 

Power Plant 

Engine Whirlwind 

Horsepower 200 at 1,800 R.P.M. 

Fuel Capacity 90 gals. 

Oil Capacity 5 gals. 

Equipment 

Starter, Brakes, Metal Propeller, Compass, Air Speed Indi- 
cator, Navigation Lights, Tachometer, Altimeter, Clock, 
Fire Extinguisher, Fuel, Oil Pressure, and Oil Terapemture 
Gauges, Air Corps Throttles, Strainer and Fuel Valve, 
Exhaust Manifold, Cabin Heaters. 


MaaafarlwrrJ Va/rr AppmeJ Tyfr Ccrilfc.le No. •(« 

Price $12,000 


Buhl Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAIS 
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New York State’s 
Greatest 

AIR-MEET and 
EXPOSITION 

October 3, 4> 5 and 6, 1928 

To Be Held at the Dedication and 
Opening of the 

Albany Municipal Airport 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXHIBIT SPACE FREE 

to Manufacturers, Dealers and Distributors 

PLANES, MOTORS, PARTS and 
ACCESSORIES 

THIS will be the most pretentious undertaking 
ever put forth in the State of New York to bring 
together the greatest aggregation of well known 
pilots, commercial and government planes, prom- 
inent aviation officials and prospective purchas- 
ers of airplanes, motors, parts and accessories, 
This Air-Sleet will excel in number of airplanes 
participating any previous meet ever undertaken 
in this part of the country. 

The Aircraft Department will be educational in 
character, and it is planned to show goods manu- 
factured by the Aircraft Industry to be used as 
an advertising medium to secure agencies and 
orders in New York and Eastern States and to 
acquaint the public with the different lines of 
aircraft manufactured. 

$2,000 IN CASH PRIZES IS TO BE 
AWARDED TO PILOTS PARTICI- 
PATING IN AIR-MEET EVENTS 


EXHIBIT SPACE FREE 


Address communications for exhibit space to 

Albany Air-Meet and Exposition 

SUITE 52 

86 STATE ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 

Entry blanks will be forwarded to all licensed pilots 




Winner $5,000 Third $1,500 

Second 2,500 Fourth 70G 

Fifth $300 


TRANSCONTINENTAL NON-STOP AIR RACE 
NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 

Prizes — $22,500 and valuable trophies. 

Open to all type planes powered with any type 
engines. Cubic inch displacement unlimited. 

Winner $12,500 Third $3,000 

Second 6,000 Fourth 1,000 


INTERNATIONAL AIR RACE 
WINDSOR, CANADA TO LOS ANGELES 

Prizes — $10,000 and valuable trophies. 

Open to all type planes powered with engines of 
SOO cu. in. displacement or less, piloted by citizens 
of Canada only. 

Winner $5,000 Fourth $700 

Second 2,500 Fifth SOO 

Third 1,000 Sixth 300 


PAN AMERICAN AIR RACE 
MEXICO CITY TO LOS ANGELES 

Prizes — $10,000 and valuable trophies. 

Open to any type plane, using any type engine. All 
planes to be piloted by citizens of Latin American 
countries only. 

Winner $5,000 Fourth $700 

Second 2,500 Fifth 500 

Third 1,000 Sixth 300 


CALIFORNIA AIR RACE 

Class “A” — San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Prizes — $2,000 and valuable trophies. 

Open to all type planes powered with motors of 
'to eu. in. displacement or less. 

Winner $1,000 Third $250 

Second 500 Fourth 150 

Fifth $100 


Gass "B” — Oakland to Los Angeles. 

Prizes — $3,000 and valuable trophies. 

Open to all type planes powered with engines of 
greater than 510 cu. in. but not exceed 800 cu. in. 
displacement. 

Winner $1,250 Fourth $500 

Second 800 Fifth ISO 


NATIONAL AIR RACES 
CLOSED COURSE RACES and EVENTS 


In addition to the cash prize named, there are valu- 
able trophies in each event. 

SPECIAL EVENT No. 1 
Breaking World's Airline Distance Record. 

Prize — $5,000 in cash. Valuable trophy. 


SPECIAL EVENT No. 2 

Breaking World's Endurance Record. 
Prize — $5,000 in cash. Valuable trophy. 


SPECIAL EVENT No. 3 

.Airplane Model Building Contest. 

Prizes— $750.00 and Valuable Trophies. 

Open to any boy or girl of 18 years or under who 
is a resident of the State of California. 


SPECIAL EVENT No. 4 

Airplane Model Flying Contest. 

Prizes — $750.00 and Valuable Trophies. 

Open to any boy or girl of 18 years or under, 
mlonln, AVIATIOW 
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HASXELtTE - ^><|lIipped 


puyWooD 

Plya AEtI. 


Maintained quality 
safeguards lives 


C ommercial builders, although not bound 
by rigid specifications applying on govern- 
ment craft, must safeguard the public by adhering 
closely to the best standards of quality set in the 
industry. 

HASKELITE is used almost exclusively by 
builders who accept this responsibility. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

CALIFORNIA PANEL Si VENEER COMPANY 
955 S. Alameda Street, Los Angeles, California 



TOUSCON 

^^Virplane 

HANGARS 


Ireland Flying Boats 


s for use by commuting 


Practically the same ship as the successful Ireland 

the Ireland Plying Boat in a class all by itself. Of 
course powered with the dependable Wright Whirlwind- 

Wrilc for compleU Jetaih 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 

Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. This book is used as a text book 
in more than twenty-five schools. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $ 2 . 50 , for 
which send me copy of Aerial Navigation and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY .... STATE 
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EVENT No. 1 
RELAY RACE 
(Civilians Only) 

Four teams — five ships to each team — OX-5 origfinal 
t\pe engines only. 

PRIZES— $1,500 and Valuable Trophies. 

Winner ..... Third 

Second .... Fourth 

$150 to each pilot on the winning team. 
$75 to each pilot on the second team. 
$50 to each pilot on the third team. 
$25 to each pilot on the fourth team. 


EVENT No. 2 
FREE FOR ALL 
(Civilians ^tly) 

Open to all type planes powered with engines of 
.'lU cu- in, displacement or less. 

PRIZES— $2,500 and Valuable Trophies. 

Winner $1,200 Third $4 00 

Second 600 Fourth 200 

Fifth $100 


EVENT No. 3 
FREE FOR ALL 
(Civilians Only) 

0]>en to all type planes powered with engines of 
720 cii. in. displacement or less, 

PRIZES — $1,500 and Valuable Trophie.i. 

Winner $700 Third $2.50 

Second 400 Fourth i.^ 


EVENT No. 4 
FREE FOR ALL 
(Ovilians Only) 

Oj>en to all types of open cockpit planes powered 
\vith engines of 800 cu. in. displacement or less. All 
ships to carry total of 340 lbs, which includes the 
weight of the pilot. 

PRIZES— $3,500 and Valuable Trophies. 

Winner $1,500 Fourth $350 

Second 800 Fifth 250 

Third 500 Sixth 100 


EVENT No. 5 

FREE FOR ALL SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 
CONTEST FOR THE AVIATION TOWN AND 
COUNTRY CLUB OF DETROIT TROPHY. 
(Civilians Only) 

Open to all type cabin planes powered with engines 
>i 800 cu. in. displacement or less. 

PRIZES— $4,000 and Valuable Trophies. 

Speed Efficiency 

First $750 First $1,200 

Second 450 Second 700 

Third 200 Third 400 

Fourth 100 Fourth 200 


EVENT No. 6 

FREE FOR ALL FOR THE DETROIT NEWS 
AIR TRANSPORT TROPHY 
(Civilians Only) 

Open to all type cabin planes, either single, bi, or 
tri, engined ships. All planes to carry a-minimum 
contest load of 1000 lbs. at a minimum speed of 80 
m.p.h. 

PRIZES— $3,000 and Valuable Trophies. 

Speed Efficiency 

First $800 First $800 

Second 500 Second 500 

Third 200 Third 200 
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NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 



The mamifactiirers of Snappy, 
Snug Flying Suits and Helmets 
take this occasion to thank the 
aviation industry, whose steadily 
increasing patronage has necessi- 
tated acquisition of a larger fac- 
tory, here shown, which will permit 
of further expansion. 


So. Broad & Dye Sts., 


Trenton, N. J. 


> and Jobbers— We hsve an inter 


which we have so rigidly maintained in our Hying clothe: 
has been appreciated to the extent of making this change chiaed. If you would care to represent the manufac 

enviable reputation for QUALITY will be maintained. U. S. Army. Navy and Signal Corps than any i 
Snappy Snug Suits and Helmets are guaranteed. We are why not write us for more detailed information? 
PIONEER manufacturers. can aupply anything from a radio helmet to a wind 

Canvas-Leather Specialty Co. 

Flying Clotlies of Distinction 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
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The Wheels Hit the 
Qround But the Plane 
Stays in the Air 

W HEN a plane equipped 
with Aerol Struts makes 
a landing, the wheels hit the 
ground but the plane stays in 
the air. 

The powerful, velvety cushions 
of compressed air in the strut 
cylinders take up the landing 
shock and support the fuselage 
on soft flexible air. 

Aerol (Oleo Pneumatic) Struts 
absorb shock equal to several 
times the weight of the loaded 
plane without recoil. 

Requiring very little attention, 
adding only slightly to the cost 
of the plane, adding substan- 
tially to its life and operating 
economy, these landing struts 
are logical equipment for all 
types of planes. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 

The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
3737 E. 78tTi St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Also rnanufaelHTm of Gruis and Westmgbouse 
Air Springs for Buses, Trucks and Automobiles 



EVENT No. 7 

PARACHUTE JUMPING CONTEST 

Open only to members of the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Service. 

PRIZES— $1,000 and Valuable Trophies. 

Winner $350 Third $100 

Second 200 Fourth 50 

Special Prize daily of $100 for the Jumper coming 
closest to the mark on each of the three days of 
the meet. 


EVENT No. 8 
(Milit^ Only) 

Open only to observation two place type airplanes. 
Individual trophy awards to first four place winners. 


EVENT No. 9 

NAVY PURSUIT PLANES RACE 
(Military Only) 

Open to all Navy Pursuit planes of any type and 
horsepower. 

Individual trophy awards to first four place winners. 


EVENT No. 10 

ARMY PURSUIT PLANES RACES 
(Military Only) 

Open to any type of Army Pursuit plane and of 
any horsepower. 

Individual trophy awards to first four place winners. 


EVENT No. 12 

FREE FOR ALL MILITARY PURSUIT RACE 
(Military Only) 

Open to any type plane powered with any engine, 
in the Army or Navy of the United States or any 
foreign country. 

Individual trophy a\vards to first four place winners. 


EVENT No. 14 

Special Event open to National Guard, Army and 
Navy Reserve pilots flying PT training type two place 
airplanes powered only with 180 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engines. 

PRIZES — $500 and Valuable Trophies. 

Winner $250 Third $75 

Second 125 Fourth SO 


EVENT No. 15 
LIGHT AIRPLANE 

SPEED AND EFFICIENCY CONTEST 
(Civilians Only) 

Open to all type planes powered with engines of 
300 cu. in. displacement or less. 

PRIZES— $3,000 and Valuable Trophies. 

Speed Efficiency 

Winner $750 Winner $750 

Second 375 Second 375 

Third 250 Third 250 

Fourth 125 Fourth 125 


The Repair ot Damaged 
Fuselage Members 

^Continued frosts page 403) 

the stub ends of the removed member (Fig. 3). In either 
case, the joints should be made as near the ends of the 
damaged tube as possible in order not to decrease the 
column strength due to welding, 

In making joints, the fish mouth type should be used 
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The ambition of every flying student >8 
to be able to handle a ship alone in the 
least time possible. Purchase of Clev- 
enger’s “Modern Flight” is a long step in 
that direction. 


WHAT THIS 
PILOT KNOWS 


SAVES YOU $50 

when you LEARN TO FLY 



It Really Regulates 

Smith's Ball-Bearing Oxygen and Acetylene 
Regulators accurately control and regulate 
the flow of gas to your torch. They help 
you to make sound, strong welds. 

Smith’s Ball-Bearing Regulators are the only 
regulators in the world which have six seats, 
a rubber diaphragm, and a ball-bearing 
mechanism. The price is right. They sel- 
dom require repair, and they really regulate 
and control the flow of gas. 

Write today for free illustrated folder, com- 
plete details, and name of nearest distributor. 



In and Out of 
Small Fields 


C HAlXENGER airplanes are built to get into and 
out of small fields, Their quick take-off, re- 
markable climb and maneuverability, make this use 
of small fields possible. 

And small fields are encountered frequently at this 
Challenger is prepared Co meet them. 



KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO„ Inc. 



THANK 
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Safer! 

— this new 
tie rod terminal 


Tighten the lock nut as much 
as you will — you cannot hurt 
the terminal or break the tie 
rod. New, stronger, safer, 
better. Lock nut screws on to 
the terminal instead of on to 
the rod, avoiding torsional and 
tensile strains, giving closest 
thread fit. Write for detailed 
information. Macwhyte Com- 
pany, 2905 Fourteenth Ave- 
nue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

MACWHYTE 

\^treamline and Round Tie Rods 

Patent Safe Lock Terminals 


An unbroken Aviation 


record 



GORDON & FERGUSON. Inc., St. Paul. Minn. 




when possible. The slope of the joint should make an 
angle of 30 deg. or less with the axis of the tubes. 

Paint, rust, dirt and grease should be removed from the 
parts to be welded with sand paper, or with a wire brush. 

When replacing a tube, care should be taken to see that 
the structure is aligned properly and held in that iiositiiin 


Fie. 3- 

during the welding operation. Reference to dimensional 
drawings of the structure involved, or by measurement of 
parts not affected will give the necessary information. 


Performance Calculation 
and Slipstream Effect 

{Continued from page 405) 


(4) B P.v = P.-FPp+P, 

It is apparent from (4) that, if P, plus P, 
is plotted without slipstream correction and 
Pi. as calculated from 

Propeller characterics and engine power 
curves is reduced by B and plotted, the power 
useful for climb will be the difference be- 
tween the two curves. 

Derivation of Formula 
Let T = propeller thrust in # 

A = propeller disc area in □' 

V = velocity of flight in mi/hr 
V, = velocity of slipstream in mi/hr 
# sec’ 

P = mass density of air in 


1.4^^ 


fP 

lass of air passing thru propeller disc 
er second 


1 of velocity • 

velocity in mi/hr 




The commonly accepted propeller theory is that, of the 
increase in velocity of the slipstream, half is added before 
passing the propeller disc and half after passing it, i. e.. 
V.-HV 

vdocitv thru prop disc 

2 

Therefore 

M = .1.4667 Ap 

T - 1.4667M (V.-V) = 2.151 Ap 

2 

2.151 

(V.— V) Ap (V.»— V’) 


(U 

Let 


2T 

V.»= + \-= 

2.151.V 

Di = induced drag of airplane in pounds 
(4) may be written, for monoplanes 


V.» 
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Where Will You 
Learn to Fly? 


New American 
Eagle Planes 

Veteran Instructors 


Y oung MANI We challenge you to choose a 
career which offers more action, greater ad- 
venture, better pay and a more golden future than 
Aviation. Qualify now at Porterfield, where you study 
airplane construaion and all popular motors in one of 
America's foremost factories. Where you fly in new 
American Eagles with competent, experienced pilots. 
And where you study and associate with practical men 
who are leaders in the industry. Write now for the 
interesting booklet, "A Flying Message.” 


Porterfield Flying School, Inc. 

2804 EAST 18th STREET KANSAS CITY, HO. 



The Southern Cross is 
with Belden Radio Shielded 


T he gigantic tri-motored Fokker monoplane 
which has just completed the flight irom the 
U.S. to Australia kept in touch with the world by 
radio through the aid of Belden Radio-Shielded wire. 
The fact that Belden Wire is used on such a large 
percentage of planes petiorming outstanding achieve- 
ments is of great significance to airplane manufac- 
turers. Investigate Belden Airplane Wire today, 


Belden Manufacturing Co. - 




Hcfclon 



SMALL PLAN! 
THE NEW SSaiRS 

UHZANI 

' E N G> I M E 

RADIAL . AIR COOUD 


“How To Use 

AVIATION INSURANCE PROTECTION 
Economically and Advantageously” .... 




the ideal HANGAR for airplanes 



«o>oj«nta with wi^nten, coatrietors aod lU othen inwrwt.d. 

ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 

1»4 Wert 42nd St., New Yeik City 


1 Write for our new catalog No. AV-2 
1 Helmets and 

1 Smart Wearing Apparel m 

j for me in open ships Summer and Winter | « 


Special clothing for Vh' 

CABIN SHIP AND GROUND WEAR 


1 |HLINORROS.1VERARDfc 

M 

! Kalamazoo Unifonn Co. « 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 3 
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Grass 



K V‘ C W 

B P„ + + 

3S*V 375 33000 

Solving for C 

W= K V* 33000 

C= (BP.. ) 

3S=V 375 W 

W 

For average biplanes the term be- 


3.81S=V 

If cruising performance is desired the power required 
at a given speed is divided by B to obtain the actual power 
to be delivered by the propeller. 


The New “Corsair” 

{Cmtimed from page 404) 

surface is hinged to the bottom of the desk and when 
closed provides a dust proof cover. The seat in the rear 
cockpit is an armchair, affording a maximum of comfort 
on long cross country flights. Dual rudder pedals, a de- 
tachable stick and a throttle control make it possible to 
fly the plane from the rear cockpit. The rudder pedals 
are directly under the desk and the throttle control is 
on the left side of the cockpit. An altimeter is mounted 
on a small panel at the left of the desk and an air speed 
indicator is similarly mounted at the right. Brief cases 
and other small articles may be stowed in compartments 
at the side of the cockpit and four suitcases may be placed 
in a large baggage compartment in the fuselage behind the 
cockpit. A lar|e sliding windshield when closed covers 
the entire cockpit making it windproof. 

Assistant Secretary Warner has already put his plane 
into use by flying to Montreal, Can., to attend the Sum- 
mer session of the Society of Automotive Enfpneers. On 
its initial trip the plane was flown to Ottawa, Canada and 
to Detroit, where Assistant Secretary Warner viewed the 
start of the Gordon Bennett Balloon Race and of the 
National Air Tour. 

In design the plane is identical to the standard two 
place Navy observation fighter type and is capable of a 
high ^ed of more than 160 m.p.h. and a cruising speed 
of 135" m.p.h- It is a single bay type with N struts and a 
split axle landing gear. The plane has been shown to 
possess remarkable flying characteristics. The first Cor- 
sair to come off the production line was delivered to the 
Naval Air Station at Rockaway, N. Y. late in 1927 and 
easily surpassed all of the requirements of the Navy test. 
The stoclc models have on several occasions shown su- 
perior performance to the early experimental planes. The 
four world records established by a Corsair were for- 
merly held by France and Italy. These countries used 
specially prepared planes to establish the records. 

The Vou^t Corpioration is one of the oldest and lar- 
gest manufacturers of aircraft in the country. The first 
Vought product, the V E 7 training plane, produced in 
1918, had such remarkable construction characteristics 
that many of them are still in service. 


Modern Management and 
the Industry 
{Continued from page 402) 

numerous and varied, but they fall naturally into three 
groups representing the three main divisions of the busi- 
ness; namely: The productive operations, the marketing 
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Again Wms Portland’s {Oregon) 
Second Air Carnival 

In the Cross Country Stock 
Model Race from Fort 
Lewis to Portland, two 
Travel Airs — OX 5, won 
first and second. 

In the free for all 100 H P 
or less, Travel Air won 
first, second and third; 
with four other makes 
competing. 

Story 0/ TrmI A ir oti request 

Travel Air Manufacturing Co. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

•■TkeSlanilttriolAircralt Comtarisou" 



IDECO Steel Hangars and Buildings 



For building an airport or a private landing field 
IDECO is ready to furnish hangars, shops, offices, 
waiting rooms and other buildings, landing light, 
beacon, floodlight and radio towers and any of the 
various structural material necessary in a modern 
airport or complete airway. Both in the matter of 
planning and furnishing such equipment, IDECO 
engineers are at your service. 

Fire and rust resisting, IDECO Standard Hangars 
provide clear unobstructed hangar space. 

Easily erected, IDECO Hangars can be altered at will 
to meet changing requirements. Completely galvan- 
ized, painting is eliminated- Strong, attractive, 
weathertight and proof against fire and rust, they 
combine long life with low initial cost. 

Write for further information. 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mn.L SHIPMENTS foT substantial 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 



Roebling 


Control Cables 




Scientific Drainage 
Better Airports 


WENDELL P. MILLER 

ENGINEERS— CONSTRUCTORS 
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Recent Triumphs for 
B. G. Mica Spark Plugs 

The Kingsford-Smith trans- 
pacific flight. 

The Curtiss Marine Trophy 
Race. 

TheP. N. 12 Navy plane 
durance and altitude 

Capt. George H. Wilkins’ 
polar flight. 

The Dole Honolulu ri 
by Col. A. Goebel. 

THE B. G. CORPORATION 

13« WEST 52ni> street, NEW YORK. N. Y. 

raft 


“Hornet” 




MICA SPARK PLUGS 
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of the product, and the financing and control. Under these 
heads they are as follows : 

1‘roducHott 

Provision of plant and equipment 
Engineering, experiment, and design 
Purchasing of materials, supplies, and special 
services 

Stores and warehousing 
Labor, supervision, and welfare 
Methods and standards 
Maintenance 

General management of production 
Marketing 

Publicity, advertising 
Selling 

Prices, discounts, allowance.* 

Shipping and distribution 
General management of marketing 
Advertising 

Costs, billing, and accounting 
Credits and collections 
Financing and control 

It is through its effects on these various elements 
that the specialized knowledge of What, How, When, 
and By Whom has influenced industry. Through it, 
notable advances have been made in every field, but 
the greatest achievements have been in that of Produc- 
tion. These have been accomplished nol only through the 
great improvement of methods and equipment, but through 
the accumulation of knowledge as to the productive 
capacity of machines, and the development of systems for 
planning and controllii^ production. Twenty-five years 
ago, in production, such imowledge was mainly exercised 
by the individual workman, but just as no railroad could 
run successfully if tran movements were determined by 
the individual train-crews, so production could not advance 
nor costs come down until production-management in all 
its phases came under central control. Not only has the 
exercise of this knowledge been centralized in production- 
planning departments, but the methods of finding the facts 
which constitute it have, through time-study and research, 
been reduced almost to an exact science. 

Must ,‘ld<jpt Methods 

These methods of production control, with the parallel 
developments in stores control, overhead control, pre- 
determined costs, and organization, are the methods which 
the airplane or engine builder must adopt if he is to stay 
in the race. In applying these methods we must realize 
that the end lies, not in the costs and records, but in the 
control of production and expense, and this control must 
be exercised before and during the controlled operation — 
not after. The thing desired is not so much a cost system 
for recording in minute detail what has been spent in the 
various operations; the requirement is for exact, advance 
knowledge and planning of what shotdd be spent, coupled 
with provision of the means necessary to carry out these 
plans. In place of post-mortem cost-figuring, modern 
nanagement substitutes advance production-planning, and 
says: “Carry out your operations as directed and your 
costs will be as planned. You need no other cost-sys- 
tem.” Should these ideas seem radical, let us again be 
reminded that the object of doing business is_ not to 
keep records but to make profits. Could we, in some 
way, be assured of the profits, minus the bother of rec- 
ords, we should certainly choose that way; and this, in 
effect, is what modern management claims to do. 

In comparison wifli most lines of manufacturing, the 
airplane industry is unusually well adapted for planned 

Ittiliooiiif AVIATION 
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Swift ♦ . . in action 
Swift ... in name 

.A new 2-Place Sport Bi-Plane 
—120 H.P.— new in design 
from prop to tail-skid — em- 
bodying entirely new i)rinciplcs 
in engineering and design giv- 
ing it tremendous speed and 
great stability, at remarkably 
low operating cost, will soon be 
seen in the skies. 

Watch for the full announce- 
ment in an early issue of this 
publication. 

Swift Aircraft 

CORPORATION 
Wichita, Kansas 


UNION SPECIAL 

SEWING MACHINES 
for aircraft manufacture 

Unioo Special sewing machines are ideal 
equipment for the aircraft Actoir. They are 
built from the ground up to produce perfect 
workinsteadj^unfalteringproductioo.There 
is a proven Union SpecitQ machine available 

The famous Union Special double locked 
stitch (U.S.GovernmentStandardstitcbType 
401) on Unioo Special machines bas greater 
strengtb.securicy and durability. It makes a 
seam which even on the bias has a perfect 
elasticity equal tothefuU stretch of the fabric. 
This assures full strength and perfect fit with- 
out danger of breaking stitches. (See Bureau 
of Standards Technologic Paper No. 96). 
Our engineers will gladly cooperate. 

<<55 

UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
400 Franklin Street 

Chicago, Illinois 



,<MG<„ 

AUGUST ONLY 
" ROSENFIELD aTrCRAFT CO. 

All clear selected grain for Aircraft. Spars and rib 
acock ready for immediate shipment— all sizes — all 
lengths. Send your list for immediate quotation. 
Small express shipments made same day order is re- 
ceived. Our complete planing mi!) can run special 

YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 

Atrcrefl DepertmenI 

240 Wing Building Youngstown, Ohio 




SuMMERiLL Tubing 


TITANINE 

(Seamless) 

for Aircraft 


A Complete Range of 


AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 


Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey: 

Furnished to Specifications in 



STRAIGHT CARBON 


Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

NICKEL STEEL 


Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

CHROME MOLYBDENUM 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 


TITANINE, Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT. MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia Dist.) PA 


Unton, Union (Jaunty, New Jersey 

THAKK VOU (o 
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WATERTIGHT! 

F ully and dghely encloeed, protected againat 
the enemiea of brake-efficiency, Bendix 
Wheela and Bendix 2-Shoe Servo Brakea have 
added ccemendouelv •» cootrollability of 
airpUnca. 

The brake and wheel are aa near water-tight 
aa it ia poBaible to make them. 

Now in productioa in all atandard airea. 

I FuJh feoiccud bj aaicnu and appUeelloiu in C. S. and abroad) 

BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Qeneral Officet and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 


BENDIX BRAKES 

FOA SAFBTy 


IHidil 


They come from all over 

■pROM 

very part of the country, men 

0 the SWALLOW plant in 

■a'ichita t 

buy SWALLOWS. 





to him. Yec there ate some.places where 

there is no 

Swallow dealer as yet, and we 

arc forced 

to sell direct to the customer. 

It-s "do 

ars CO doughnuts" that before 

1928 is 0 

ver every state in the Union 

will be the home of a number of new 
1928 Swallows. Somebody will get 

chat nice 

business. Will it be you? 

Better v 

rir. nr nnrr ... rrj,,. rn — If 

YOUR te 



MiUMli 
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production and centralized control. There can be few 
better. There are some industries so simple and straight- 
forward that Production Planning is hardly required, and 
there are others so varied and unusual in their products 
that detailed advance planning is almost impossible; but 
the airplane and engine industries come into neither of 
these classes. The parts and operations in the manu- 
facture of airplanes and of engines are so multitudinous 
that unplanned quantity production becomes an impossible 
chaos, and yet the designs of these parts are, or soon may 
be, so standardized that repetition, quantity production 
should be universal. When such a condition has been 
reached, the question of cost-accounting becomes entirely 
secondary to that of production control. Once determined, 
costs need not be figured again until scane change occurs 
in the plan of production or the price of materials. But 
when, due to error, spoilage, or other cause, the produc- 
tion-plan must be departed from, tlifit the cost of this de- 
/<arliire must be lietermined and allocated acrordi/iff to iU 

If everything in production goes along 100%, no pro- 
duction costs whatever are required; they are what was 
planned and what they should be ; but if production drops, 
as to 90%, then we are at once vitally interested in that 
10% drop •wMle it is going on, and we are more interested 
in its cause, so that we may correct it, than in its applica- 
tion to this, that, or the other article of production. In 
fact, the latter is of comparatively little interest. The 
cost of the error is not really an item of direct cost, at 
ail. An article is not worth a cent more because some- 
one spoiled a part of it in manufacture. The cost of 
spoilage and error is an item of profit and loss, or, at 
best, an element in the indirect cost of operating— the 
overhead — in the department causing the loss. 

Should Keep Careful Cheek 

We should be more awake, much more so, to the fact 
that spoilage is excessive in a certain process or depart- 
ment, than to the fact that some item of that spoilage 
happened to fall on one production-order or another. 
These items of loss, with one other items of overhead 
which we cannot directly control, should be the objects 
of unremitting attention and study to see that they de- 
crease to the lowest attainable amount. We must know 
them as classes and items of expense, not bury them 
out of sight in our direct costs. 

Also there are in this, as in every industry, some 
necessary operations which it is not practicable to include 
directly in the production planning. These, also, con- 
stitute elements of the Overhead, and means must be 
provided to determine them and cover them into the 
costs. Indeed, the determining and controlling of Over- 
head is the most important and remaining duty of the 

It is now fairly obvious where the attention of the man- 
ufacturer must be directed, in this transition from the 
period of experiment and development to that of intensive, 
low-cost production. First and foremost is the question 
of Planning, which must cover the provision and main- 
tenance of plant and equipment, the supply of necessary 
materials and services, determination of the best methods 
and standards, instruction of labor hi these methods, and 
constant watchfulness to see that the schedules are not de- 
parted from. Second, comes the question of Overhead, 
its determination and control. Then those other con- 
tributory dements, under Marketing and Administra- 
tion, must receive attention, though in the present con- 
dition of the industry they are of less vital importance 
than Production and Overhead Control, 

In succeeding articles each of these subjects will re- 
ceive detailed attention. 




DESLAURIERS 
CONSTANT SPEED 
PROPELLERS 



. . . For 

Driving Aircraft Radio Generators 
and Other Power Requirements 
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SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 


We trust we shall not be accused of the bad taste of 
finding anything humorous in the situations arising from 
the disaster which overtook the recent Arctic dirigible 
fiight, blit some of the dispatches and news concerning the 
flight and rescue attempts have had funny slants and 
breaks in them. B. H. of Cuba. III., for instance, writes 
:r. to complain that he thinks tlie rescue work is not being 
taken seriously, enclosing a clippii^ which states that 
“The powerful Russian ice breaker, Krassin, which res- 
cued seven of the marooned crew of the Italia last week, 
was farcing its way toward Advent Bay today," .Another 
item we found a while ago, which might explain the acci- 
dent to one of the rescue airplanes which was damped 
while attempting to land, stated that the pilot “'taxied 
down to the ice” from a low altitude- Also, as a possible 
lead for placing the blame for the whole affair, there was 
an item in a New York paper a long while ago bearing 
the heading “Strong Southwest Wind Delays Nobile’s 
Return Trip From Pole,” which was printed alongside of 
a picture of Senator Blease, which had the subtitle "Talks 
For Six Hours." 


In a recent accident, an airplane became uiicontvollable 
and crashed through the roof of a barn. Mr. G. A. P. 
wants to know if this doesn’t prove that the ship is 
"instable.” 

Mr. J. M- R- of San Francisco, Calif., encloses a 
lengthy clipping from a serial story running in a big local 
paper, with the suggestion that we add an "Authors" 
section to the Society for the Aeronautical Education of 
.Artists and Newspaper Correspondents. The following 
short quotation from the story shows that Ills suggestion 
might well be taken: “The engine was turning over, sput- 
tering a little. The spark plugs must be dirty. Then, one 
hand on the stick, she grasped the wheel and let the motor 
in gear. The plane swept down the beach.” 

Reading a little further along in the story we find that 
the ship fell in the water, so wc assume the kdy forgot 
to release the emergency brake. 


We should like to call the a 


y of including instruction in jig designing. A jig, 
‘ bt explain, is a crude framework used to hold some 
■ e of airplane structure, such as a wing, 
g gear, or tail surface while sandbags are loaded 
on it to simulate the computed air loads and test its 
strength. It seems that nine out of ten of the reports 
of structural tests we read end with, "The tests were 
abandoned at this point because of the failure of the jig.” 
or “The deflection could not be carried further as the jig 
interfered.” We witnessed one te.st of an elevator re- 
cently, in which everything seemed to collapse suddenly 
and id! of the sandbags fell on the floor. The engineers 
gleefully pounced on the heap to see what had failed, but 
after the load was removed nothing could be found as 
mvich as bent. The second loading collapsed the same 
way, still without a clue to the solution of the mystery. 
The third loading was half completed when a workman 
found a strut in the jig which folded up neatly under 
load and then snapped back in place when the sandbags 
were removed. The particular company making the tests 
is noted for the safety of its structures, but we’d hate 
to flight-test any of their jigs. 
nlieniet AVIATION 
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" A VIATION’S greatest need today is better ground facilities” 
i \ . — that is the theme of Austin’s new booklet entitled 
Airports and Aviation Buildings. 

Austin Engineers have specialized on the needs of this 
rapidly growing industry and have developed designs for air- 
port construction, hangars, etc., which mark a distinct step in 
advance of common practice. 

The list of clients at the left indicates the breadth of Austin’s 
experience in this field. Every type of project, from large 
hangars to complete factories and airports, are included in 
Austin Service. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, 
design, construction and equipment are all handled by this one 
responsible organization. The contract guarantees in advance: 
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RIGHT Workmen do not knowj 
how to "fix” a scratch ... These i 
men, whose high technical and mechan- 
ical skill is supplemented by their feel- i 
ing of personal responsibility, do not; 
know how to remedy a defect in 
finished part for a Wright engine. . . 

Their only comment when a 
flaw is met is "throw it away”/ 

... A scratch however slight, I 
a defect visible perhaps or 
through a microscope, is the "ufi7 
locked door” toward which stresses in the 
metal might strain for release. 

That is why visitors to the Wright plant 
see discarded finished parts — to the average 
eye perfect in every detail — but to the 
searching eye of a Wright inspector unfit 
for service. 

Nothing is left to chance in building 
Wright engines. Every operation is done 
by an expert in that individual field; every 
operation is inspected by another expert, 
before the completed, per- 
fected and approved 
parts are accepted for 



means 
awav / ’ 

y * 


^assembly .. .There is no secret behind the 
i^performance of Wright engines. Every 
Ppart in the Wright engine bears the Wright 
name. Every part in the Wright engine is 
as important as every other part. Every 
part in the Wright engine is the indi- 
vidual product of specialized workmen 
who know that the slightest departure 
from the highest standard may wreck 
the whole. 

Every" part in the Wright engine is 
sound, solid, tested and retested, made from 
the start to be tougher than the service it 
must give, and built from rough stock to 
assembly with full knowledge of its im- 
portant function in the completed engine. 
Exactly what Wright engines will do is 
known. 

For more than a decade Wright has 
been building engines with just such care 
as this ... to produce aircraft power plants 
that measure up to the highest standard of 
excellence ... an unchanging policy which 
explains Wright engine 
performance.That is why 
"more pilots fly them”. 
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